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SELECTIONS FROM GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


J. W. SAUNDERS, M.A. 


strate Gi ’s power of sustaining the Latin dignity which characterizes his style. 
Passages are included which deal with the early Germans and Russians and with British 
activities, Where necessary, explanatory notes are given and the introduction gives a brief 
account of Gibbon’s life. 


420 pages. 5s. 


PRECIS AND COMPREHENSION FOR SCHOOL CERTIFI- 
CATE 


G. F. LAMB, M.A., and C. C. FITZ-HUGH, B.A., A.K.C. 
The extracts used in this book are of considerable interest and variety, covering in their 
range travel, aviation, history, biography, science, geography, civics, and the arts. The 
exercises are designed to encourage clear thinking and exact expression and will provide a 
sound course in any scheme of general education. The — include précis writing, 


comprehension, language study, exposition, figures of » style, and subjects for original 
composition. 


102 pages. . 6d. 
EXCERPTS FROM PLAYS FOR PRESENTATION 
Edited by GLORIA BRENT, with a foreword by ALEC CLUNES 


testing 
the amateur actor in dramatic art and elocution. is long enough to call for a 
sustained performance. Plays quoted include Bax’s Rose without a “Thorn, Flecker’s 
Hassan, Patrick Hamilton’s Gaslight, and Ibsen’s Ghosts. A note to performers precedes the 
text, but the characters and situations are left entirely to the interpretation of the reader. 


224 pages. 85. 6d. net 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING | 
J. G. MARASH, M.A., L.R.A.M. (Eloc.) 


This book not only covers all the work up to and including the final examination in Elocu- 
tion but will be of great value to all who wish to study Diction. dealing thoroughly 
with its subject the book is written in an easy and readable style which is enhanced by the 
many amusing illustrations. 


84 pages. 55. net 
PRESENTING SHAKESPEARE 
R. C. PEAT, M.A. 


‘In the the author states that he has tried “‘to put Shakespeare before 
age in which he lived and wrote”, and within the limits of a small volume he has 
most skilfully, and in an attractive manner.’—Modern Education. 
248 pages. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS BY RETURN OF POST 


Books ordered by post from ‘THe Porrry Lovers’ FELLowsHiP’, 16 HEATON ROAD, MANCHESTER 20, 
are despatched by return of post. Enclose the price of the books ordered, but no postage. If you send 
for free literature only, please enclose a 24d. stamp. 


FREE. (St po- 8” x 5”), of which the English Professor OF the third of threo ess Exceed- 
ingly entertaining, besides being very timely and extremely useful’. Of the third of its three essays ‘For 
oe Undefiled’, ‘On the Speaking of English’ and ‘An Introduction to the P.L.F.’, Herr Peschmann 

has remarked in English on its ‘fulsome pretentiousness and unbalanced irrelevance’. This essay is a con- 
— protest against the present induced drift from good manners, consideraten pear, Setoene, decency 

and decorum, to eapewneen dhe blatan oe loutishness, animalism, sadism and National ialism; from the 
Christian ethic ethic to the envy and malice; from generosity in politics to the be qpemnely devised 
lie and intentional ea of the country’s saviour; and from honest dealin the twin evils of 
inequitable public requisition and petty private theft; against the pauperization o' the thriftless by the 
vicious, spiteful, and malicious tion of the provident; and against the planned herding, often under 
alien ‘communist’ overseers, of the Never-shall-be-slaves into the drab feudal ‘levels’ vad a Rag ne 2 a 

our by sleep and alert traitors at ‘ountain-! of press, cinema, library, 

broadcast and school; very bow outline a plan of action. 


Particutars of the P.L.F.’s campaign against the calculated and concerted ‘bull-dozing’ of the lovely 


structure of our ge (and of its en pa ttacks also the foist Hutherers, News-Readers, 
* Utility’ rters and ‘Stars’. Itattacks the upon the general public 
both of the appallingly written fiction of the municipal and of the nonsense called 
‘English by Radio’. 
PARTICULARS of Three Series of Examinations 
L. The Recital of Lyric Veree and Prose; the Hulbert certificates and medals; the Irene 
Award. 


The Examinations in Reading Aloud; The Artist's Medal. 
Ill. The Rendering of Dramatic Monologue, Broken Monologue, and Dialogue. 


THE MODERN POETS SERIES. 5s. 


Poems of Edna Kahla. In a long special article entitled A True Dreamer, The Times Lit. Supp. says, for le: 
*Her virtue as a poet lies in fact that her love of beauty has its foots in a reality auty vibrates to 
from such depths that at times she finds it almost unbearable 


Poems by Nina Bone. The Sheffield Telegraph speaks of her ‘rare, imaginative, fanciful touch: her verses are 
characterized by charm, nade deneae and an ease nae grace of diction’; and turning to 

Hero and Leander by Winifred Scott, with its exquisite reminiscences of Endymion, adds that she ‘certainly 
stands wi within the ranks of the more promising of modern writers of verse’. 

The Timeless Land by Geoffrey Johnson. Thomas Moult tna mo tthe ents of Mr. Geoffrey Johnson is authentic 
and distinctive ore its own worenaty, This volume ( —— by Mr. Johnson) is a manifestation 
from which none of the essential elements of poetry are missing. He has had the best of inspirations. 
Wistful music. Confident phrasing. Almost a new revelation. Sook with which the Foote Lovers? 
Fellowship has continued to justify its quest.’ 

The Far Calling by A. V. Stuart. This was swiftly out of print, three years before it was ‘reviewed’ in English. 

The Leaping Flame by Celia Randall. In active preparation. 

THE ‘POETRY AND SCIENCE’ SERIES. 

Two Historical Studies by Oliver C. de C. Ellis. 

15s. A History oF Fire AND FLAME 
Learned and imaginative (Times Lit. Supp.). Fascinating, informative and beautiful (Nature). Exceedingly 
attractive: at once a prose poem of coherent beauty and a serious contribution to chemical history 
(Journal of Education). An amazingly fine book (Scottish Educational Journal). A work of extraordinary 
interest (The Christian). oo the most remarkable analysis of the progress of human thought that has 
ever been written (The New University). Vast and pi ue survey (Preachers’ a Strikingly 
written (Anthro, ). tivating (Colliery Guardian). Stirs the imagination (Time and Tide). A Standard 
Work (John o’ jee 8 inely conceived and brilliantly executed (Belfast News-Letter). Dr. Ellis’s strange 
wealth (Literary Guide). This erudite and entertaining survey, this Argo (Week-end Review). A critical 
and creative study of enduring value—a very unusual distinction, fascination and energy (Everyman). It 
is scientifically and historically worth while (Transactions Faraday a. every age aglint with 
seerce Walter de la Mare). Altogether delightful (Sir E. A. Wallis lost. necteoting 
(V. kville-West). A wonderfi book. So remarkable a book. Rich and See T &. been reading it 
with delightedly stirred imagination; and with continual admiration of its huge bay mg y= its splendid 
organization (Lascelles Abercrombie) A —— contribution to the history of ideas, a fine example of 
the genuine ee  poey and science, as conscientious in its scientific accuracy as it is lively 
in its poetic imagination (M 7” Guardian). 


12s. 6d. CLEOPATRA IN THE new oF Time, with backcloths from World-History and the English Stage. 
This is a brilliant y: original, scholarly and provocative (Daily Telegraph). This lively excursion 
E. Angles Times). A “A ively re-investigation of her actual career . . . a galloping review of our theatre . 
wit, relish and resource. There is plenty of fight in Dr. Ellis ine Brown, Observer). Memorable: 
uk tty delightful to read (Sheffield University Magazine). A fascinating record. Can be read again and again 
¢ lic Opinion). A stimulating and provocative study ... sweeps one along (Drama). So original and 
ively as to be sometimes a little fantastic (English). pA MRAAIE one combination of literary and scientific skill 
(Marahesnes Evening News). A fine study . . . sparkling with malice . .. combative good sense... ae 
detail... an embarrassment of riches . . extremely theme... the delight of any reader 
to plunge i in and swim with the flashing stream (Phili lope- Wallace, ‘Manchester Guardian). He has 
exhilarating dexteri of view (Mi Allingham). Foans convey to ‘Dr. Ellis my ardent Sapuadabens 
on his ‘Cleopatra’ (Walter de la oa. 


Unabridged reviews were printed in the Summer number of English, and a detailed ‘Contents’ in the Spring 
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English Today 


A NEW COURSE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An appropriate title to a new English 


by Ronald Ridout, 


Course, 
which purposes to furnish children with the tools of language, and to 
teach them—not so much by precept as by practice—how to use them. 


It is a course planned 
pupil, kindling 


to arrest the attention of every 


throughout 
his imagination, challenging his instinct for ‘doing’, 


so that he is in fact teaching himself. This does not mean that 
systematic work is avoided, but simply that the knowledge of the 
machinery of language, that is indispensable for the full apprecia- 
tion of English, is approached by a new and wider path. 


Plan of the Course 


Of the five books in English 
Today, the first three are now 


‘available. Each book is planned - 


to cover one year’s work, with 
a division into sections for each 
term. Teachers will find that, 
if necessary, they can eliminate 
material at their own discre- 
tion, without breaking con- 
tinuity. Book One assumes 
no previous knowledge of 
grammar and begins with the 
function of the sentence; the 
parts of speech are taken in- 
dividually, with simple analysis 
and _ sentence - construction. 
More detailed analysis is at- 
tempted in Book Two, with an 
introduction to phrases func- 
tioning as parts of speech. 
Sentence-construction is de- 
veloped, with more advanced 
composition, which in Book 
Three reaches the stage of the 
short essay and the letter. 
Clause-structure of sentences 
is treated here, and the first 
step made in paraphrasing. 
This is developed through Book 
Four, with a gradual approach 
to précis-writing. All threads 
_are gathered together in Book 
Five, and drawn to a conclu- 
= at School Certificate stan- 


Extracts 


Almost every chapter in these 
books opens with a passage 
which the child will want to 
read. It may be an adventure 
from The Wind in the Willows, 
an animal story by Masefield 
or Munro Fox, or—if it is one 
of the later books—an extract 
from The Master Plan of 
London. These arresting open- 


ings, after the first awakening 
of interest, are used in various 
ways to develop the pupil’s 
powers of comprehension. He 
must answer questions on the 
story, select descriptive words 
from the passage, or re-tell an 
adventure in his own way. All 
the time he is learning to sense 
the inter-relation of our lan- 
guage and literature. The 
examples for lessons are con- 
sistently drawn from. the 
masters of our poetry and 
prose. In the first three books, 
especially, great attention is 
given to speech-training, and 
each chapter ends with one or 
two poems to be spoken aloud. 
These are carefully selected for 
children to enjoy and range 
from Edward Lear’s Nonsense 
Verse or Lewis Carroll to 
Southey, Emily Dickinson, 
Longfellow, Flecker, Belloc, 
Masefield or Auden. In the 
later books, the author seeks 
to foster a cultural interest in 
his readers—an interest which 
embraces, as well as literature, 
the more practical arts of film, 
broadcasting, architecture and 
interior decorating. 


Wealth of Words 


In his advance towards the 
ultimate goal of exact expres- 
sion, the pupil is trained to 
reach the high standard of 
conciseness in spoken and 
written English that is an 
essential of good writing. He 
learns to explain and to des- 
cribe clearly and directly, and 
—through exercises which will 
seem more like games than 
lessons—he is encouraged to 
search for precision in his 


For Teachers 


Please send me, post-free, 
loan copies of English To- 
day, Book One (4s.), Book 
Two (4s. 3d.) and Book 
Three (4s. 6d.), with further 
particulars of the Course. 


Name. 
School 


Ena. 


vocabulary., From the first he 
is taught how to use a diction- 
ary, and later to discover the 
fascination of word derivation. 


Tests and Exercises 
Throughout the course the 
pupil is learning by ‘doing’, 
and each chapter is in fact a 
series of varied exercises. Every 
rule that is dealt with he prac- 
tises himself, in this way, until 
it is perfectly clear in his mind. 
Each terminal section of the 
book ends with a test on a 
grand scale, which not only 
contains exercises on the fore- 
going grammar, but such games 
as spelling bees, with numerous 
general knowledge questions as 
well. By instruction and exer- 
cises on the practical affairs 
which are part of a child’s 
everyday life, English Today 
gives a training which pene- 
trates beyond the walls of the 
classroom. The vagaries of the 
family tree, the correct use of 
an index, how the Local 
Council operates, how a News- 
paper comes into being, the 
precise meaning of proverbs— 
by means of the tests the 
teacher can learn just how 
much and how little the pupil 
knows about these things, and 
can quickly correct him where 
he is in error. 

For further information about this 


Course, cut out the coupon above 
send it to the publishers: 


GINN AND CO. LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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HOSE who appreciate the art of 
the critic will find examples of his 
work at its highest level in 


“The Listener”. 


Each week the most important new 
publications are reviewed by distin- 
_ guished critics for the Book Chronicle— 
a regular feature of “The Listener”— 
which keeps  book-lovers fully 
acquainted with the best of current 


literature. 


Other features of “The Listener” 
are broadcast talks on world affairs, 


music, art and drama. 


The 


Listener 


A BBC PUBLICATION 


EVERY THURSDAY 
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Eric Linklater 
THE ART OF ADVENTURE 


The first two sections of this collec- 
tion of essays—Some People, and 
Some Older People—include por- 
traits of Field Marshal Viscount 
Alexander, James Bridie, Evelyn 
Waugh, the late Richard Hillary, 
Robert Burns, &c. The concluding 
section is autobiographical; it re- 
lates some of the author’s exciting 
war experiences and introduces 
portraits of soldiers and sailors on 
active service. 10s. 6d. net 


The Selected Poems 
of Tennyson 
Edited, with an Introduction by 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE 
In choosing the poems for this an- 
thology, Sir John Squire has inclu- 
ded those illustrative of Tennyson’s 
genius as a verbal musician and his 
versatility as lyric, contemplative, 
narrative and ‘ public’ poet. 
Ts. 6d. net 


Brittain 


TESTAMENT OF 
FRIENDSHIP 
The Story of Winifred Holtby 
‘(Vera Brittain) has concentrated... 
upon the eager generosity, the 
natural humanitarianism, of a very 
vivid personality, and she has man- 
aged thereby to convey an impres- 
sion of abounding and warm- 
hearted vitality.’ Daily 


P. D. Cummins 
THE DEFEATED 


A new volume of poems ‘ ardent, 
powerful, desperately sincere, these 

are the virtues of this poet’. 
Desmond MacCarthy in The 
Sunday Times. 5s. net 


Published by 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 
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What is PUNCH like 
to-day ? 


It is topical, critical, witty and 
wise—but there's no need to take 
our word for it. Write to the 
address below for a free, illus- 
trated 20 pp. booklet, a cheerful 
sample of PUNCH to-day. 


10 BOUVERIE STREET 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


We send PUNCH, 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Volume VI. Number 36. 1947 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
‘ALBERT HERRING’ | 


HE rise of Mr. Benjamin Britten to inter- 

national fame in so unlikely an English 
sphere as the composing of opera is an exciting 
phenomenon. The news that this year he had 
contrived in Albert Herring a comic opera was 
not only intriguing but cheering to his many 
admirers who, while they had found many 
qualities in The Rape of Lucretia to extol, could 
not expect to find humour in that sombre 
drama, nor were more than a macabre jest or 
two to be detected in the sinister Peter Grimes. 
It was therefore something of a disappoint- 
ment that a journey to Glyndebourne, despite 
the gracious amenities of that incomparable 
setting, was not rewarded by any marked sensa- 
tion of hilarity due to the performance. One 
does not expect opéra comique of Third Pro- 
gramme quality and based on Maupassant to 
produce the merriment of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
yet somehow the effect of Albert Herring seemed 
unduly frigid. Such high spirits as there were 
upon the stage did not communicate them- 
selves to the audience. 

The orchestral commentary is as uncannily 
clever as ever, the vocal characterization is 
brilliant, and the concerted lament of nine 
characters in the last act over Herring’s pre- 
sumed death is masterly: yet the total effect 
of the opera is unsatisfactory, especially when 
judged by the composer’s reputation and extra- 
ordinary gifts. One leaves the theatre having 
been neither purged by tragedy nor exhilarated 
and warmed by comedy: a slightly painful sen- 
sation persists, as though one had been party 
to an unkind charade. That the mocking of 


Mrs. Herring when she thinks her son is dead 
should be the apex of the score is significant: 
such a theme, like the total absence of virtue 
among the village maidens alleged by Lady 
Billows’s housekeeper, and the unseemly meta- 
morphosis of Albert when he becomes male 
candidate for virtue’s crown, is material for 
irony or satire, but makes wry jesting. 
Whether salacious French farce can be suc- 
cessfully transported to a Suffolk village is 
doubtful, and when the transportation is set to 
music neither sophisticated in a French style 
nor suited to an English rustic atmosphere is 
more doubtful still, but another thought ob- 
trudes itself the more disturbing because it 
applies to each one of the three operas which 
Britten has so far given us. That Peter Grimes 
was a study in morbid psychology was inherent 
in Crabbe’s tale, but was greatly accentuated 
in the opera; the crude violence of the Lucretia 
legend remained unsoftened in its musical set- 
ting even by the sentiments of the Christian 
commentators; the comedy of Albert Herring is 
a pleasure that’s less than pain. This recurrent 
preoccupation with the repellent and the pain- 
ful may be characteristic of the harsh epoch we 
live in, and Mr. Britten may be unable to 
escape being a characteristic genius of his age. 
But genius of the highest order soars above the 
uncomfortable features of its day, is in harmony 
with eternal values, and is serene because it is 
comprehensive. Pain is not absent from Tris- 
tan, but it does not predominate to the exclu- 
sion of all other emotion, and the composer of 
Tristan was also the composer of Die Meister- 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


singer. Even Strauss of Electra and Salome 
contributed Der Rosenkavalier to the charm and 
gaiety of nations. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Britten will before 
long devote his remarkable gifts to a libretto 
free from the uglier features in life, in which 
there is a danger that he may become a 
specialist, and that if he chooses tragedy he will 
transfigure it, and if comedy will ‘let joy be 
unconfined’. To achieve either consummation 


he will have to write as effectively from the 
heart as at present he writes from the head. So 
far his intellectual power has proved dazzling, 


but too often one listens in vain for correspond- 
ing sentiment. Were that note also consistently 
sounded, what might this composer not accom- 
plish? Albert Herring has curious affinities with 
the perplexing timbre of Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida—sophisticated realism and ribaldry 
imperfectly unified and redeemed by occa- 
sional splendours. Were Mr. Britten ever to 
turn his attention to Troilus, may he choose as 
librettist not Shakespeare but Chaucer, and 
lead us, not through another waste land how- 
ever cleverly populated, but under benign 
guidance into enchanted country. G. B. 


THE POETRY OF JOHN GOWER 
By D. S, BLAND 


was the misfortune of John Gower to be 
overrated by his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors for two hundred years for reasons which 
were as wrong as those now used to underrate 
him. Equated with Chaucer as a ‘garnisher of 
our English rude’ and as a man of learning in 
his own day, he is now dismissed as prolix and 
dull or, if examined at all, is most frequently 
used either as a foil to set off the undeniably 
greater achievement of Chaucer or as a quarry 
for the social historian and _ thesis-writer. 
Rarely has he been considered on his merits as 
an artist. Macaulay made a just estimate in 
his definitive edition of Gower’s works, but 
since that time almost the only extended 
examination of his worth as a poet has been 
that made by C. S. Lewis in Chapter V of The 
Allegory of Love. That examination is confined 
largely to the artistry of the Confessio Amantis 
as a whole. The object of the present essay is 
to examine three of the stories of the Confessio 
in some detail: the story of Ceix and Alceone 
in Book IV, that of Jason and Medea in Book 
V, and that of the rape of Lucrece in Book VII. 
The first may profitably be compared with 
Chaucer’s version in The Book of the Duchess 
and the last with Shakespeare’s. 


Gower tells the story of Ceix and Alceone 
quite simply, but with such conviction that the 


drama of it becomes the only thing of impor- 
tance. We are introduced to the characters, 
told why the king must leave his wife, bid him 
good-bye, and return with Alceone. We wait 
with her, share her misgivings at her husband’s 
long absence, and go to the temple to pray to 
Juno with her. The scene shifts, by means of 
Iris, Juno’s messenger, to the cave of Sleep, and 
back again to Alceone by the agency of the 
dream that is given her, and so to her meta- 
morphosis along with her drowned husband 
into the likeness of a bird. The story is less 
than two hundred lines long, but within it we 
learn everything that is essential. Its construc- 
tion is perfect. Each scene is dovetailed into 
the next by a natural transition, and Gower is 
forced into using none of the clichés which 
Chaucer employs in linking the parts of his 
version of the story: ‘to tellen shortly’, ‘now for 
to speken of his wyf’, and so on. Economy of 
construction in Gower accompanies economy 
of emotion, and here also Chaucer must give 
place to him. The parting of Ceix and Alceone 
is thus described by Gower: 


And thus with al the haste he may 
He tok his leve, and forth he seileth 
Wepende, and sche hirself beweileth, 
And torneth hom, ther sche cam fro. 


The contrast with Chaucer’s description of 
Alceone’s grief at receiving no news of her 
husband is obvious: 
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‘Alas!’ quoth she, ‘that I was wrought! 
And wher my lord, my love, be deed? 
Certes, I nil never ete breed, 

I make a-vowe to my god here, 

But I mowe of my lorde here!’ 


Chaucer also declares that ‘full oft she 
swouned’, and ‘for sorwe ful nigh wood she 
was’. Gower’s Alceone indulges in no such 
luxuries of grief. When Ceix does not return 
at the end of two months we learn: 


There was no care for to seche, 


no more, and her grief is the greater for being 
unexpressed. For Gower a story means action. 
In his tales there is little or no conversation, 
and scant indication of what the characters are 
thinking; though, as Mr. Lewis has pointed 
out, we always know what they are doing. 
Indeed, we can be more emphatic than that 
and say that we can always see what they are 
doing. 

In his preoccupation with the story Gower 
has little time for extraneous detail. His 
descriptions are always integral. Chaucer’s 
picture of the Cave of Sleep is less satisfying 
than Gower’s, whose cave is set on the borders 
of Chimerie, in itself suggestive of ‘antres vast 
and deserts idle’, a place where no beast comes, 
and nothing grows but the poppy, flower of 
sleep, and where no sound is heard but that 
of a small brook running over small stones. 
Gower cannot stop for anything that does not 
fit his purpose. When Chaucer says: 


This god of slepe, with his oon yé 

Cast up, axed, ‘Who clepeth there?’ 
che is deliberately forcing a smile from the 
reader. Gower never deliberately aims at an 
effect, so that when an unexpected touch 
comes, it has a greater emphasis for being 
unexpected : 

The chambre is strowed up and doun 

With swevenes many thousand fold. 


The idea of Sleep’s house being strewn with 
dreams as the floors of medieval houses were 
strewn with rushes is delightful. And so is the 
whole story with its restraint and its easy 
construction. 


THE POETRY OF JOHN GOWER 
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The story of Jason and Medea lends itself. 
to another aspect of Gower’s work: the texture 
of his verse. The story is considerably longer 
than that of Ceix and Alceone, running to 
about a thousand lines. Gower thus has much 
more space at his disposal, and he uses it with 
all the skill of which he is capable in the telling 
of the story, in the display of character, but 
chiefly in the variety of the verse. At the time 
when Gower was writing a fixed basis for 
English verse had not been finally established, 
though Chaucer, in moving from the eight- 
syllabled line of his early poems to the stanza 
of Troilus and the couplet of the Tales, had 
shown along what lines development should 
lie. Gower, however, chose to remain faithful 
to the more normal octosyllabic couplet for 
his work, and within the limits of this somewhat 
rigid metre he has achieved a great deal. 

His silence as to the thoughts of his charac- 
ters (and, we might add, their appearance) has 
already been commented on; but he is never 
at a loss to describe their actions. When Jason 
sets out with his company for Colchos we are 
told, not of his ‘gere’, but that 

The wind was good, the Schip was yare, 

Thei tok here leve, and forth thei fare 

Toward Colchos. 

Mr. Lewis points out that this lively effect is 
considerably more difficult to achieve than it 
would seem, but it comes from Gower’s metrical 
skill, in the balance of the couplet, in the hinge- 
ing of each line on the caesura, and in the 
enjambment. The lines describing Jason’s 
return with the fleece are also well managed 
in their briskness and vigour: 

The Flees he tok and goth to Bote, 

The Sonne schyneth bryhte and hote, 

The Flees of gold schon forth withal, 

The water glistreth overal. 

The simplicity and nobility of the speech of 
Gower’s characters at high emotional moments 
is clearly to be seen in this story. Jason, as 
befits a hero, gives way to no passionate pro- 
testations when he plights his troth to Medea: 

‘All at your oghne wille, 
Ma dame, I shall treuly fulfille 
Youre heste, whil mi lif mai laste.’ 
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Even more restrained is Medea’s justly famous 
prayer at Jason’s departure: 
‘O, god him spede, 

The knyht which hath mi maidenhiede!’ 
These two quotations will serve to show that 
although in Gower we find an unadorned 
directness of style, we do not in addition find 
Chaucer’s frequent brutal abruptness. Gower’s 
plain style, his clarity, is that of the polite 
speech of an aristocratic society. There is none 
of Chaucer’s tap-room vigour about it. 

If this restraint and clarity can be called 
classical, then we shall be forced to admit that 
Gower is at the same time a romantic. Like 
Jason, he hankers after ‘strange regions’, and 
the stranger they are, the more they are to his 
taste. His use of the word ‘Chimerie’ has 
already been noticed. In the Jason story the 
greater length affords Gower greater scope to 
indulge his liking for the mysterious, and in the 
rites of Medea as she sets about restoring Peleus 
to his first youth, he gives that liking full play. 
The passage starts quietly: 

Thus it befel upon a nyht, 

Whan ther was noght bot sterreliht, 
Sche was vanyscht riht as hir liste, 
That no wyht bot hirself it wiste, 
And that was ate mydnyht tyde. 
The world was stille on every side; 
With open hed and fot al bare, 
Hir her tosprad sche gan to fare, 
Upon hir clothes gert sche was, 

Al specheles and on the gras 

Sche glod forth as an Addre doth. 


Then the tempo and the atmosphere are 
gradually intensified : 
And thries on the water ther 
Sche gaspeth with a drechinge onde. 
And the passage works up to the climax of her in- 
cantations when she becomes as one possessed : 
Bot tho sche ran so up and doun, 
Sche made many a wonder soun, 
Sometime lich unto the cock, 
Sometime unto the Laverock, 
Sometime kacleth as a Hen, 
Sometime speketh as don the men. 


In these lines Gower brings to a pitch an effect 


which he has been using all through the pas- 
sage. He was not, as Chaucer was, much given 
to juggling with his metre. There are times 
when his lines flow on and on ‘even till a 
Lethéd dulness’, but he is on the whole a 
finished and conscious craftsman, and when 
his mind is on his work his technical skill is 
faultless. It is so in this passage. Throughout, 
Gower has been constantly quickening the 
speed by introducing trochaic lines among the 
iambic, and the lines just quoted, which form 
the emotional climax of the poem, are almost 
wholly cast in trochaic form. 

Finally, Gower can bear inspection in what 
is probably the most difficult aspect of the 
poet’s technique: the management of the verse 
paragraph. The English poets who have suc- 
ceeded in this direction are few. Milton is cer- 
tainly of their number and Chaucer too, and 
one hesitates to associate Gower with them. 
But remembering that he was not only writ- 
ing in a language that was only just establish- 
ing itself, but also that his poetic training had 
been in French and Latin, and remembering, 
too, that he was writing without the help to 
narrative paragraphing that the stanza pro- 
vides, it is not unreasonable to claim that his 
achievement is high. A single example must 
suffice to show his control of the verse para- 
graph, and the feeling of roundness and com- 
pleteness that it gives, a feeling reinforced 
rather than weakened by the split couplet on 
which it ends. 

Medea wepte and sigheth ofte, 

And stod upon a Tour alofte: 

Al prively withinne hirselve, 

Ther herde it nouther ten ne twelve, 

Sche preide, and seide, ‘O, god him spede, 

The knyht which hath mi maidenhiede!’ 

And ay sche loketh toward thyle. 

Bot whan sche sih withinne a while 

The Flees glistrende ayein the Sonne, 

Sche seide, ‘Ha lord, now al is wonne, 

Mi knyht the field hath overcome: 

Nou wolde god he were come; 

Ha lord, that he ne were alone.’ 

Bot I dar take this on honde 

If that sche hadde winges tuo 

Sche wolde have flowe unto him tho 

Strawht ther he was into the Bot. 
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4 
Gower’s version of the story of Lucrece 
illustrates to the full his preoccupation with 
the actions of his characters rather than with 
their thoughts or conversation. A comparison 
with Shakespeare’s version of the same story 
will show whether this preoccupation is a fault 
in him. 
Shakespeare’s story is a psychological study 
whose moral is: 
The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action, 
and it is tricked out in all the baroque devices 
that captured Shakespeare’s imagination in his 
youth. We are not told in so many words, for 
example, that Lucrece blushed, but that in her 
face was a ‘silent war of lilies and of roses’. The 
poem is too familiar to make the multiplica- 
tion of examples necessary. What matters for 
Shakespeare, beyond the lavish imagery, is the 
subtle play of emotion: Tarquin’s continual 
hesitations and continual attempts to work up 
his courage, and the vicious circle of Lucrece’s 
thoughts as she lies praying in vain that day may 
never dawn. Gower is concerned only with 
telling the story, and the difference between the 
two poems may be expressed in two words: 
Shakespeare’s story is one of deliberation, 
Gower’s story is deliberate. Gower’s Lucrece 
does not rail against night, against day, against 
Opportunity, she acts: 
And sche, which in hir bed abod, 
Whan that sche wiste he was agon, 
Sche clepede after liht anon 
And up aros long er the day. 


Gower has given us the clue to his attitude 
towards his characters in this same story. Tar- 
quin approaches the chamber of Lucrece: 


and sche unwaked 

Abedde lay, but what sche mette, 

God wot. 
And this observation is implicit in every one of 
his stories. The writers of the Middle Ages, as 
a general rule, were not psychologists in the 
sense in which we use the word to-day. Chaucer 
is the first English writer with any claim to that 
epithet. But to say that Gower is no psycho- 
logist is not to decry him. One might with as 
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much justice condemn Chaucer because his 
dream lore is not Freudian. It is simply that 
at the time when Gower wrote men were not 
in a position to understand fully the nuances 
of character and of personal relationships, 
except under the guise of allegory. This is evi- 
dent particularly in medieval drama, since in 
drama, above all, one expects to see character 
in action. Mr. Lewis has summed up the situa- 
tion ih these words: ‘It is as if the insensible 
could not yet knock at the doors of the poetic 
consciousness without transforming itself into 
the likeness of the sensible: as if men could not 
grasp the reality of moods and emotions with- 
out turning them into shadowy persons.’ Obvi- 
ously the difficulties of the poet increase when 
his persons are already present in his stories as 
characters. 
5 

There is no space to consider here the alle- 
gory of the Confessio as a whole, but this analysis 
of Gower’s poetic merit would be incomplete 
without some mention of the framework into 
which the stories are fitted. The great example 
of the ‘Lover’s Confession’ is the Roman de la 
Rose. Gower, however, makes the confession 
more integral to his purpose than it is in the 
Roman; the Lover and the Priest stand in a 
more human relation to each other than do the 
Lover and Genius in the French poem; and 
though Gower is denied the freer and more 
varied framework which Chaucer’s pilgrimage 
provides, he has been careful not to leave the 
allegory as mere scaffolding. With the usual 
trappings of the love allegory Gower has 
nothing to do. In the Roman de la Rose the 
heroine is made up of the sum total of the 
figures that inhabit the garden, Bialacoil, Fran- 
chise, Pity, Shame, Danger, and the rest, and 
the same allegorical analysis is applied to the 
hero. In the Confessio the hero and heroine 
are presented as single entities living in the 
everyday world. The Lover is the poet him- 
self, and in the course of the confession we 
come to know him intimately, with all his joys 
and sorrows, and with his envy and hatred, 
which, though they are condemned as sins by 
the Confessor, are pardonable human failings. 
The Lady is equally well realized as a charac- 
ter. From a passage for which Gower is justly 
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praised, describing the Lover’s visits to his lady, 
but too long to quote here, we derive a com- 
plete picture of the heroine. She is no ideal 
and visionary creature, pursued in a dream, 
but a woman of flesh and blood, one who loves 
dancing and witty conversation; one who is 
skilled enough in love to distinguish between 
the cousin’s kiss and the lover’s, and wise 
enough not to give the Lover any advantage by 
accepting presents from him. ’ 

Such a picture is sufficient in itself to arouse 
our sympathies on behalf of the Lover, but they 
are engaged still more when, in one of the most 
surprising denouements in medieval literature, 
we learn that the Lover is an old man. He can- 
not compete with his younger rivals, and is 
finally brought to see that acceptance of this 
position is the only way out. Thus with one 
stroke Gower both brings his story to a close 
and recants against the convention of courtly 
love. By the very nature of the convention, 
that true love was only possible outside the 
marriage bond, and therefore a sin, the 
medieval allegorist had perforce to recant 
from his belief. Andreas Capellanus did so by 
means of a palinode; Chaucer, in Troilus and 
Cryseide, by means of ironic laughter. Gower 
has found a solution which is at once both 
natural and artistic, and the story ends on 
a line which might well rank with Arnold’s 
‘touchstones’ : 

Homeward a softe pas I wente. 
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The story ends there, but the poem unfor- 
tunately does not. Gower’s moral purpose, 
which had sustained him through the length 
of the Vox Clamantis and the Speculum Meditantis 
and which he had declared he would put aside 
on embarking on the Confessio, breaks out again. 
He proceeds to pray for the state of England 
and attempts to be constructive about it. But 
his neutral and pessimistic philosophy, similar 
to Langland’s but lacking his satirical vigour, is 
against him, and the poem ends on an anti-climax. 

The final estimate of Gower, therefore, must 
be that suggested by W. P. Ker: ‘Gower is what 
Chaucer might have been without genius and 
without his Italian reading, but with his critical 
tact, and much of his skill in verse and diction.’ 
He is a poet with neither the genius nor the in- 
telligence to support a long poem, yet worthy, 
as a teller of stories, to rank second only to 
Chaucer in his time; a writer who, in the 
course of the Confessio, seems able to avoid most 
of the pitfalls of the medieval writer, only to 
fall into the biggest pit of all at the end, a 
patently didactic purpose; a master of a plain 
style, excellent for story-telling, yet often pro- 
saic; one who, in spite of these contradictions, 
is well worth reading and deserves to be better 
known than he is. As a commentator on the 
social scene he can be studied as a corrective 
to Chaucer, but he also deserves reading for his 
own undoubted merits as a poet. 


THE STORY OF BELLA ARMSTRONG 


By JOAN CURL 


of the things I like about walking- 

tours is the chance they give you to peep 
into other people’s lives. People outside the 
range of your ordinary acquaintance; people 
whose habitat, background, and experience are 
entirely different from your own. You are part 
of their lives for one night or two, and they are 
part of yours for ever. Often, of course, you 
remain an outsider, sitting in the parlour aloof. 
But sometimes your host, or his wife or daugh- 
ter, opens the inner door to you. Sometimes 
they want advice and think you can give it 


them, out of your knowledge of the wider 
world. Sometimes an impartial opinion is use- 
ful, or an acquaintance with facts which do 
not come the way of the ordinary country- 
dweller. Often they just want to talk to some- 
one who is interested and sympathetic and can 
be relied upon not to gossip afterwards. 

Not that Mrs. Graham talked to us at all. — 
She was a silent woman. And if her husband 
had confided in us, we shouldn’t have under- 
stood him, for he spoke in the Cumberland 
dialect. The story of Bella Armstrong was told 
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to me in the parlour at Silvershields by my 
companion, Jean Howarth. 


We were walking the Wall, she and I, from 
the Tyne to the Solway. She was on holiday. 
from her Newcastle office and no stranger to 
the district, having been evacuated for a time 
to a castle in the wilds of East Cumberland. 
I was on holiday, too, seeing the Wall for the 
first time, but returning to that North to which 
I firmly believe I belong, though I have no 
proof of any connexion, only a continual 
hankering for the sights and sounds of the 
North that I cannot explain in any other way. 
I don’t tell people how sick with longing I get 
for that clean free world of fells and moors and 
swift-running water, of wide, unsmirched hori- 
zons, and for the wild sweet call of curlew and 
redshank. I don’t want to be thought queer 
and I don’t want to be sneered at as senti- 
mental, so I keep my feelings to myself. 

Jean loved the country, too, though rather 
less passionately, and she made the trip much 
more enjoyable by giving me all sorts of infor- 
mation about the villages we passed and the 
big houses we saw here and there—which was 
just as well, as I was inclined to people the dis- 
trict only with legionaries and Border reivers. 

We came to Silvershields at the end of our 
third day out. All walkers of the Wall find 
difficulty in getting put up for the night, so 
Jean had written to the Grahams, whom she 
had visited before. She wouldn’t give me any 
clue, but I gathered there was something at 
Silvershields that would interest me. She 
dropped a hint of it while we were taking our 
first look at the farm. 

- That was early in the afternoon, when we 
still had many miles to go. It was one of those 
wild days that seem typical of the Wall coun- 
try. No wind at ground-level, but high up a 
great gale soundlessly blowing, and every now 
and then a deluge. The tremendous arch of sky 
was so packed with splendid clouds, black, 
grey, and white, that I couldn’t take my eyes 
off it, and more than once I nearly lost my 
footing and fell off the Wall. 

The rolling waste that stretches north to the 
Border looked flat and featureless under that 
dramatic sky; the oddly shaped, oddly named 
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little hills that punctuate it (like the tors of 
Dartmoor) reminded me of islets rearing their 
heads out of the Hebridean seas. Grey and dun 
were the colours of the landscape, but from 
time to time a shaft of sunshine like a search- 
light shot out from behind a cloud and swept 
the country-side into green and gold. In such 
a way was Silvershields shown to us, as we 
stood on top of the Wall where it crests the 
sheer basalt crags of the Great Whin Sill. 

The sun was hidden behind a mass of grey 
cloud, whose edge shone brilliant silver. Sud- 
denly a beam of light fell upon a circle of 
ground, and everything within that circle 
sprang to life. There was a gleam of silver, I 
remember, that suggested water, an emerald 
green field dotted with yellow pikes of hay, and 
a pale grey cluster of farm buildings. 

‘That’s Silvershields,’ cried Jean, and even 
as she spoke the light moved on and the farm 
slipped back into obscurity, swallowed up by 
the moor. There was absolute silence, of an 
intensity unknown even in most country dis- 
tricts, where silence (being full of little sounds) 
is only relative. 

‘What a heavenly place!’ I exclaimed. 
‘Completely out of the world. What sort of 
lives do folk live in farms like that? And are 
they content to stay there always, sufficient 
unto themselves, or do they ever go away? 
And if they do, how on earth can they adapt 
themselves to town life?’ 

*You’ll see,’ said Jean. 


We came to Silvershields at sunset, one of 
the loveliest sunsets I have ever seen. The sky 
was ribbed from rim to rim with dove-grey 
cloudlets, very high up. As the sun sank into 
a sea of burning gold, the under sides of the 
clouds blushed amber and then flame-pink, 
and the whole vast mass moved slowly, silently 
northwards over our heads. 

The river too was glowing pink when we 
crossed by a rickety swing-bridge, but by the 
time we had walked over the flat field beyond 
and in through the open gate to the farm-yard, 
the glory was fading and the grey of the clouds 
had begun to deepen. 

To us, coming as we did from the vast empti- 
ness of the moor, the farm-yard seemed bustling 
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with life, and Jean smiled at me, as though 
giving me in visible form the answer to the 
first of my questions. It was milking-time (did 
I say it was late September?), and from the 
open door of the byre came the breathing and 
champing of cattle and the squirt of milk into 
the pails. Three cats sat at the threshold and 
looked hopefully on. Two children were hav- 
ing a noisy game with a black-and-white collie, 
and a couple of puppies rolled each other 
over and over. Hens pecked about, and a 
goose stepped in a lordly way from cobble to 
cobble. 

The children stopped playing when they saw 
us and ran into the byre, calling ‘Mam! 
Mam! We heard a stool pushed back and a 
pail clink on the stone floor, and the children 


reappeared, clinging to their mother’s skirt. — 


She came to meet us, wiping her hands on her 
apron, a big, quiet woman, with a heavy knot 
of dark hair and crimson cheeks, unsmiling and 
yet not unwelcoming. 

‘Good afternoon, Miss Howarth,’ she said; 
‘I hope you had a nice walk.’ Then, to me, 
‘How do you do, miss? Serious weather we’ve 
had this summer.’ 

She turned and called, ‘Meg! Meg!’ and 
a little girl came out of the house, her knitting 
under one arm and a ball of wool trailing be- 
hind. ‘Tak’ the leddies intil th’hoose while Ah 
git finished wi’ milkin’. You'll excuse me,’ she 
said to us, ‘I’ll no’ be a minute,’ and she went 
back into the dusky warmth of the byre, while 
we followed Meg across the yard. 


We had our tea—a grand Cumberland one 
with eggs and farm butter, plate cake and 
dropped scones—in the little parlour, by our- 
selves, much to my disappointment. 

The parlour is always the least interesting 
room in a farm-house, although (or because) 
it contains the furniture most prized by the 
farmer and his wife. In the kitchen, laden with 
pots and pans, with boxes and baskets and 
lamps and newspapers and whatever else has 
to be put somewhere, you may still find rem- 
nants of the old furniture that has been in the 
family for generations. Good, strong arks and 
chests and settles, well made of seasoned oak 
by true craftsmen, unpretentious and well- 


proportioned as old houses (and as little re- 
garded by those who own them, since the 
country-side was swept by the Victorian pas- 
sion for size and massiveness, for rosewood and 
fancy turnery, horsehair and plush). 

The parlour at Silvershields was no excep- 
tion. I looked once round the room, and then 
averted my eyes. 

When tea was over and Meg had cleared it 
away in a very efficient manner, repulsing all 
our attempts at conversation, Jean stretched 
herself on the crimson sofa and lit a cigarette. 
I examined one by one the pictures on the 
walls—Highland scenes for the most part, all 
mist and water, stags and shaggy cattle. The 
framed photographs were more interesting— 
the bearded gentleman in the old-fashioned 
coat and the lady with black satin bosom and 
lace cap who seem to crop up in most farm- 
houses; several of sheep-dogs, one of Mr. 
Graham, unmistakable by his oblong face and 
stiff hair sticking out all round, surrounded by 
walking-sticks and shepherds’ crooks, which I 
understood he made during the long winter 


evenings. 

After the pictures, the bookcase. I moved 
the lamp nearer to see if I could dig out any- 
thing worth reading from the usual motley 
collection. The books of most farms seem to 
have come in bulk out of a second-hand 
dealer’s window, or to have been bought in 
lots at the same time as the Victorian furni- 
ture: antiquated novels, obscure books of 
travel, improving tales, and a few erudite 
works on such varied subjects as theology, 
entomology, and archaeology. 

There were some of all these in the book- 
case at Silvershields, but there were also others. 
A shorthand dictionary and a manual of 
typing; two English grammars and three 
anthologies of poetry, a Wordsworth and a 
Rupert Brooke. And there was a thick, stiff- 
backed black exercise-book, which stood out 
slightly from the rest in its shelf, as though 
recently in use. I took it out and sat down. 
Jean looked up and smiled enigmatically. 
Light dawned. 

‘Did you pull this out so that I should see 
I asked. 

‘I might,’ said Jean. 
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It was a book of poems, written in a careful 
copperplate hand that suggested no great ease 
on the part of the writer. On the inside of the 
cover were the words ‘The Poems of Bella 
Armstrong of Foulrigg in the County of Cum- 
berland’. 

The first entry was a childish effort, ‘In 
Praise of Bewcastle’, which had won Bella first 
prize at the Bewcastle Agricultural Show at the 
age of twelve. That success seems to have 
launched the poet on her career, which fol- 
lowed the usual course, from fairies and knights 
and princesses to the appreciation of nature, 
and on to love. Here Bella faltered. Her love- 
poems were of the sketchiest; she was still 
dreaming of a fairy prince when she should 
have been rejoicing in Strephon or bewailing 
Colin’s infidelity. 

After that stage came several pages of miscel- 
laneous verse, and finally a few which I might 
have written myself, had I had Bella’s knack 
with rhyme and rhythm. They were poems of 

‘longing for her northern home. Evidently 
Bella too was in exile, and deep and passionate 
nostalgia brought her verse to life at last. 
These were her best. I specially liked the last 
of all: 


In silence and in moonlight wrapped I lie, 
Absorbing stillness from the quiet sky. 
Only the beck with water music fills 

The hollow cradled deep in shadowy hills. 


I am drunk with air as sweet and sharply 
cold 
As wine, flooding the fells with liquid gold. 
Soft swelling outlines, smooth as Atlantic 
roll 
Refresh my eyes and flow on in my soul. 


So to the noisy Midlands back with me 

I take my vision of the North Country. 

If heaven for me could be like this, then I, 
Exiled in life, most joyfully would die. 


After that there were no more, just a blank 
page followed by other blank pages. 

“You’ve read them?’ I asked Jean, closing 
the book. 

*Yes. What do you think of them?’ 

‘On the whole I like them. Nothing unusual 


about them,.of course, no deep thought or 
special quality. A happy turn of phrase and 
some telling descriptions, but something is 
missing. They just stop short of being really 
good. Lack of experience of life, perhaps, or 
a shallow character skating on the surface of 
things. Who was Bella?’ 

‘She lived at Foulrigg, about six miles from 
here, up in the fells.’ 

‘You don’t mean to tell me that there are 
farms more remote than this?’ 

‘Good heavens, yes. Silvershields is an “‘in- 
bye” farm. The road we turned off at the 
bridge——’ 

You don’t call that a nab do you? Not 
more than a few feet wide, and rough and full 
of stones.’ 

‘It gets much worse farther on. That road 
follows the river up almost to its source— 
crosses it several times in a series of fords. It 
comes to an end at a biggish house, a shoot- 
ing-box called Brumsyke Lodge. About a 
mile west of that, reached by a track over the 
moor, is Foulrigg. It isn’t really a farm; it’s 
a shepherd’s cottage belonging to one of the 
bigger farms in the Irthing valley. I’ve been 
there. It’s an attractive place. A dark stone 
house, standing on rising ground above the 
river, which curls round it very neatly (like a 
cat’s tail round its paws, I thought). The land 
immediately surrounding the house has been 
enclosed and improved as pasture, and the 
grass is bright green in contrast to the wet dark 
moorland. It’s not all flat moor, though, for 
it’s right under the Bewcastle Fells and there’s 
a miniature mountain pass right through them 
—a tiny track, hardly visible, which follows the 
river up to its source and then follows another 
one down the other side. That’s the way 
Bella used to go to school, along with a couple 
of children from a neighbouring farm with the 
lovely name of Yellow Fawns.’ 

‘I bet Bella wished her farm had been called 
Yellow Fawns instead of Foulrigg’, I said. 
‘They didn’t go all that way to school every 
day, did they?’ 

‘No, they lodged in Bewcastle from Monday 
to Friday, with relations. Everybody’s related 
round here, you know.’ 

‘Well, go on. I want Bella’s story.’ 
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‘All right. It’s not a long one. The villains 
of the piece or, if you like, the fairy godmothers 
(depends which way you look at it) were the 
Brumsyke people. In Bella’s day the lodge was 
rented by some wealthy newspaper folk called 
Hathersage, from Manchester. They came up 
for the whole of August every year, and some- 
times in the spring as well. They took a fancy 
to young Bella, who certainly wasn’t the nor- 
mal shepherd’s daughter. She used to wander 
about a lot by herself and was pretty good at 
natural history, besides being keen on fairies 
and soon. The Hathersages lent her books and 
encouraged her poetry-writing. I think they 
thought they’d spotted a genius. In fact, when 
it was time for Bella to leave school, they sug- 
gested to the Armstrongs that she should go 


with them to Manchester and see a bit of life, _ 


meet people, and so on. She was to have a job 
on the paper, too—in the office, counting up 
the number of words in advertisements, as it 
turned out. 

‘The Armstrongs didn’t like it, but they 


were at their wits’ end to know what to do with | 


Bella. There wasn’t enough work for her at 
home, and she didn’t seem the right type to go 
into service. So they let her go. After all, as 
the Hathersages pointed out, if she did turn 
out a genius, they would never forgive them- 
selves if they had refused her her chance. Bella, 
of course, was mad to go 

‘So she went off to cchecte and into the 
office, firmly convinced that her foot was on 
the first rung of the ladder that led to success— 
what sort of success I don’t think she quite 


the beginning was time, the great abstraction 
(If there was a beginning), before the light 
and the darkness 
And perhaps the beginning was movement, 
when time’s force burst, 
Like the spring, in a clap of stillness, and time 
became movement. 
And then the waters that move with the pull 
of the planets 
Roared deluge down on the earth and spawned 
alive, 
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knew, possibly to becoming a new Burns or 
Wordsworth 


‘Poor Bella, she had bad luck right from the 
start. She’d only been there a few months 
when Mrs. Hathersage died and Mr. moved 
to London. He didn’t offer to take Bella, so she 
had to go into digs. You can imagine what 
kind of digs she could afford on an office girl’s 
pay. She went to evening classes and painfully 
acquired shorthand and typing and so got a bit 
of promotion, but the chances of ever actually 
writing anything for the paper were as remote 
as ever; she never did. Still, she could at least 
type out her poems now, and she began the 
dreary business of sending them on their 
rounds. One or two were accepted, at long 
intervals, and I expect the disillusioned Bella 
was more thrilled by the half-guineas than by 
the appearance of her name in:print. Yet she 
stuck it for ten 

‘And then what? Did she die of a broken 
heart or malnutrition, or did the fairy prince 
turn up?’ 

‘Neither. She gave it up and came home. 
She married a farmer—one of the Yellow 
Fawns children. He’d been in love with her 
for years.’ 

‘And lived happily ever after?’ 

Jean smiled in a meaning way. ‘Your guess 
is as good as mine,’ she said. 

‘What do you mean?” 

She gave a slight nod in the direction of the 
kitchen. 

‘Not Mrs. Graham?’ I cried. 
‘The very same,’ said Jean. 


For the force of time was in them, and time 
became 

The living throb of the veins, the light and the 
darkness, 

The surge and the withering, the grief and the 
glory. 


Ages of silence saw the mornings rise 
Filled with the fountaining light, time’s curve 
and fall 
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That drops its whisper in the night’s grave 
pool ; 

Brute centuries of inarticulate days 

Moved patiently through sharp and savage 
eyes 

Before first primitive thought, disturbed by the 
wind, 

Stirred with a human sound at the dusk’s 
gathering. 


Tonight the wind with shout of spring in its 
throat 

Picks up the dark and drives it across the moon. 

The night rolls through the city like a sea, 

A sliding weight of sound checked to a sigh, 

While clocks in steeples mark the mere hours 


gone. 


Thinking of time a man may feel the dark 

Tidal within the cavern of his skull. 

There will be dark when time dies out of us, 

The living time that lights the world with eyes, 

That leaps to consciousness, then like a thought 

Flutters inconsequently down the wind 

Its seedling hour fulfilled, its summer burned, 

Its burning summer quenched beneath the 
cold. 

There will be dark and silence and no touch 

Excepting the restless fingers in the ground 

That pick, unpick, and ravel the roots of spring 

In this so reckless tangle ages old. 


The spring that has no conscience holds the 
land 


In trance of minutes burning in the wind 
And thinking of time a man may feel the leap 
Of the green and lavish fire, the ageless burn- 


ing, 
The thrust and scattering, the pulse of morning, 
The long, slow smouldering to the crash of 
flame 
When all earth yields its nature up to time 
And time at last is love by our brief burning. 


Spring has no memory to weight the wind 

With grief of seasons gone. Spring’s cut is 
clean: 

Green does not swell again the skeleton leaves 

Under the hedgegrowth where the fieldmouse 

runs 
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And beetles move with purpose of their own. 
Only the minds of men clothe skeletons 

In all the fragile beauty of their lives, 
Stillness within the movement of the world. 


Time has no lips but ours to speak its name. 

Shall we call it enemy, shall we blind our eyes 

With weeping for the withering of the days? 

The clock ticks on, the seed splits in the ground. 

And how should time be still though we lay it 
low 

In stagnant den of darkness underground 

Where the wind of ages, driving across the 
world 

Shall not be known to blow? Where shall we 


go 

In all the wide world’s room to escape the 
storm 

Of the whitecapped wind that fans the earth 
ablaze, 

Stirring the smouldering of the heaped-up 
days? 


Let day be my delight though blank-faced 
ch 

Like beggarly intellects add nought to nought 

With chill precision in the heart of noon. 

Time mocks their terrible accountancy, 

The seed breaks in the ground, the green tides 


run, 

Plucking the seasons clean, rolling the wrecks 

Of broken illusions to oblivion down. 

Because there is nothing final I rejoice 

In the shift of sky like a face that lights and 
clouds 

With moods too deep to approach except by 
love. 


Let mind lie still, a pool to catch the light 
Though thought be the wind that blurs the 


images, 

Ruffling the light to keen, quick brilliances 

That splash their movement with an echoing 
spark. 

And love that is fear of losing all the world 

Shall be the eyes that watch beside the stream 

And stir with the frightened wind’s brief leap 
of dread, ‘ 

Yet piece again the scattered vision’s calm. 

SYDNEY D. TREMAYNE 
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THE CHURCH SPIRE 


S the wind shifts 
The vane veers round, 
But the spire lifts, 
Firm-based on ground, 


Its finger still 
Through all the play 
Of the wind’s will, 
And points one way. 


I looked and knew 
How to its goal 

Points ever true 
The unquiet soul 


Through joy and pain 
Its long desire— 
Man is the vane 
And man the spire. 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


JOHN DONNE 


schism snapped apart the soul and 
sense 
He stood within the chasm, satisfied 
Neither with thought nor with the body’s 
tense 
Delight in eager meetings; so he cried 
Love’s pain in images of thought, sought death 
With lover’s sharp endearments, longed to 
feel 


That last caress as others catch their breath 
Imagining the imprint of love’s seal 

Upon the rapt receptive flesh. He knew 
That somewhere, sense and warring thought 

combined 

In love’s remote Hesperides, to reach 
Intense delight. He paid all passion’s due 

To buy his freedom from the gaol of mind 
With the inflated currency of speech. 

HENRY B. RAYNOR 


CHAUCER AT ALDGATE 
wre is this clerk, sober of gown and 
tread, 


His daily reckonings done, 
That through the courts, with meditative head, 
Goes homeward with the sun? 
To sit with lamp and book, mute in his 
room, 

Far through the star-pricked night, 
Hearing no step, nor seeing pierce the gloom 
The watchman’s passing light, 


Nor script which fades upon the open page; 

So wrapped in dream is he © 

Of some who ride mirthful in pilgrimage . . . 
Their roystering company, 

Beckoning, toss him ribaldries and jest 

Which dance on through his brain, 

Teasing from slumber eyes that itch for rest; 

Yet know that respite vain 


Till he can cage, subduing to his will 

These shapes which haunt the mind. 
Wrestling, he sees them mock, elude his skill 
To match their truth, and bind 


Firm in untutored speech this vision’s men— 
Rich as the fertile earth 
Warmed by Italian suns... 

Yet still his pen 
Struggles to give them birth. 


Winter is past: see how the buds of day 
Break through this naked soil, 

Blazing—first crocuses, here in our grey 
Clime—through one labourer’s toil! 

He strikes, new-minted from these island words 
Ancient and storied grief, 

And joys as candid as the building birds’ 
When hawthorns burst in.leaf. 


Yet, when his lamp’s burnt out, the bustling dawn 
Sees him, reluctant, creep 
Dazed from his littered desk, to thread forlorn 
(Thought half-bemused by sleep) 
The wharfside ways; by all still left unsaid 
His spirit wrung. 
How should he guess—he of the 
downcast head— 
A living language flowers from his tongue? 
MARGARET WILLY 
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TIME 
IME lives not in a clock, its moon-face. Now on this instant when your sudden beauty 


ticking flames for the conquest of my strength, my 
unmoved by blizzard or by rose-sweet sun, will, 
but in the heart that counts each beating I see you there and know that for your coming 
moment in startled joy my heart—and time—stand 
in snow-flakes or in petals, one by one. still. 
B. R. GIBBS 


THE LOST POEMS OF SAPPHO 


(The greatest of literary tragedies was the disappearance in the Dark Ages of nearly all the 
poetry of Sappho, whom the ancient world ranked with Homer.) 


OMETIMES a wise astronomer And from the withered leaves unfurled 
t By intuition can infer, Sappho will flame upon the world, 
Although for human sight too far, And to enraptured poets tell 
The presence of a hidden star. The secret of her long-lost spell 
: That still makes magical a name 
And so we can with hope aver With more than twice a thousand years’ ac- 
That somewhere in Egyptian grave claim. 
Or lonely Cyprian mountain-cave 
Where pious hands had comforted To thine assigned deliverer 
The long, long journey of the dead Be, Sappho, spirit-guide to where 
With kindly provender, Thy poems shall enshrined be found 
Some fate-appointed traveller In holy ground! 
Will find and anxiously unroll EDWARD VANDERMERE FLEMING! 
A parchment or papyrus scroll. 


TWILIGHT OF SLEEP 
ORDER of dreams wherein now I linger _ Still to meet with the known forgotten, 


Here on the verge of a silent sea, _ Talk with fate in a cobweb life; 
Why does the moonlight rest like a finger No wave swamps, though the boat be rotten, 
Chill with pain to the heart of me? No blood beads to the painless knife. 


Grey land, peopled with shade and vision, Only unrest and the shade of sorrow 


Unremembered and unforgot— Fill the land with a live desire: 
q Whose ghost lips are they, vain derision? Pale the clime without eve or morrow, 
Unfelt tears that the heart heeds not? Yet is the dream East lipped with fire. 


Border of sleep between dream and waking— 
Distance dies in that hour, but we 
Scarce can meet, though our hearts be break- 


ing, 
Lost on the shores of an unknown sea. 
ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


' It is with deep regret that we have to record the death of Mr. Fleming since this poem went to press. 
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INTIMATION 


HIS pregnant air, this whitened tree, And I myself, unbodied I, 

This landscape under snow Together form the parts 

Are part of something known to me Of one symbolic harmony 
In some old long ago. From whence all meaning starts. 


Not that: not long ago, not lost. 
There is some otherwhere 

In which this silence and this frost, 
This strange, snow-laden air 


Meaning and symbol there are one, 
But here the symbol seems, 

While Time is measured by the sun, 
Like images in dreams: 


And meaning, for which Time must stay, 
Baffles intelligence, 

Which like Ixion walks astray 
Among the lures of sense. 


H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 


LOSSED with the glaze 


Now far, and olden, 
Glimpsed through a haze 
Obscure, yet golden; 


Taking, with touch 

Of fingers brittle 

(That grasped so much 
And held so little) 


A darkling look 
At the few, last pages 
Left in her book 

Of the Seven Ages; 


The book of rhyme 
That scouted reason, 
And mocked at Time 
For a gay season. 


How could she guess 
Time’s store would minish 
Even to this 

Unthankful finish? 


REGINA 


And how foretell 

What follows after 

The Festival, 

The song, the laughter? 


Now is no way 

To beg or borrow 
Even one day 

For her To-morrow. 


Time’s minted wealth 
Lightly expended, 
Pilfered by stealth, 

Is all but ended. 


Kneel her to prayer— 
If she learnt praying, 
In the too-fair 

Hours of her playing. 


She needs weep soon— 
If she learnt weeping 

In the high-noon 

Of her pleasure-reaping. 


Still must she lie 

Who was famed for dancing, 
Must seal her eye 

From its backward glancing. 
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Take a last look 
At the darkened pages, 
Shut up the book 

Of the Seven Ages. 


While the drowned wicks 
Flutter, diminish, 


And the clock ticks, 
Ticks to a finish, 
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In her warm house 
With fire-light gleaming 


On antique china, 


Seeking her days, 
Sits lost Regina. 


AUDREY de ROEMER 


A review of the Army’s new books and book services 
By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


wrt do we as a nation care about 
books? How much do you think we 
spend altogether on our libraries, public or 
private, as compared with what we spend on 
our horses?’ asked Ruskin. A new counter- 
blast to this implied indictment has recently 
come from a quarter where even Ruskin might 
have expected a more legitimate concern for 
the stable than the study. In the last two years 
over 2,500,000 printed books have been pur- 
chased for the Army to promote its (demobiliza- 
tion period) Education Scheme—an ambitious 
attempt to interest every member of the war- 
time ‘territorial’ army in some profitable and 
congenial part-time educational activity while 
awaiting demobilization. 

This generous provision not only illustrates the 
scale of recent Army experiments in adult educa- 
tion, but foreshadows the shape of educational 
things to come in the new peace-time Army, for 
these books will outlast the present scheme. 
Indeed, although demobilizing soldiers have 
already made good use of this vast library, it 
has taken time to distribute such large stocks, 
and its resources have not yet been fully tapped. 


The books are now being widely circulated in . 


camps and military educational centres in 
Britain and overseas, and the youngest recruit 
in khaki can borrow freely from a collection 
which rivals some of the finest public libraries 
in the country. This privilege will hearten 
everyone who is concerned about educational 
continuity during the period of national ser- 
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vice. Since conscription will continue to take 
some 300,000 youths annually from field, fac- 
tory, office, and university, the books should 
become an invaluable aid to thousands of 
young Army recruits who endeavour to bridge 
an unavoidable gap in their chosen careers. 

These facts are not military secrets, but 
Army educationists have been unduly modest 
about their achievements and intentions, which 
now deserve much wider publicity. The 
problem of offering educational opportunities 
to the conscript soldier is not a private one— 
for obvious reasons it concerns the entire com- 
munity. If cultural and vocational interests 
nourished in school, college, or workshop are 
not continuously cared for, the growth of 
thousands of careers will be arrested, and for 
this setback conscription will be held respon- 
sible. If, however, as seems likely, education is 
still given high priority in Army routine, the 
whole community can reap positive benefits, 
and the progress of adult education may be 
stimulated in ways otherwise impracticable. 
Teachers, parents, and others in a position to 
advise young conscripts can assist—but only if 
they receive adequate information about Army 
aims and methods. The following description 
of the book services now available to the soldier 
may help to demonstrate the great potentiali- 
ties of Army Education. 

With negligible exceptions these two and a 
half million books were brand new when issued, 
many being reprints specially produced by 
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publishing houses for the Forces. The books 
pass through the Army Education Central 
Book Depot, a London clearing house, and are 
distributed thence to units and formations 
throughout the world, either as “Text-books’ 
for class use, as small ‘Unit Libraries’, or as 
‘Command Libraries’. 

The “Text-books’ can be procured for issue 
wherever Army classes are conducted, in indi- 
vidual units or centralized Army schools and 
colleges. They cover a wide range of subjects, 
technical, cultural, and commercial, from 
elementary school to matriculation standard, 
and include about two hundred different works, 
many of which are approved and used by 
civilian local education authorities. About a 
million copies have been printed. 


Almost every unit now possesses one of the. 


standard ‘Unit Libraries’, an admirable collec- 
tion of 400 assorted books designed both to 
supplement the Text-books and provide also 
recreational reading for all tastes. 

The ‘Command. Libraries’, established to 
satisfy more varied and specialized demands, 
are organized on a regional basis, each serving 
the units administered by a. Command or 
Corps, which may be dispersed over a wide 
geographical area. There are some twenty- 
seven Command Libraries at home and over- 
seas, each proportional in size to the military 
reading population for which it caters. The 
smallest already contains over 1,000 books and 
the largest nearly 20,000, and all are constantly 
expanding. “The Command Library’, says the 
official hand-book, ‘is the nerve-centre of the 
book supply and library service to the Com- 
mand or Corps which it serves.’ Hence they 
also control the issue of Text-books and Unit 
Libraries to units within their administrative 
area. These vigorous bodies, similar in function 
and organization to the County Libraries, 
are the most interesting feature of the book 

Since these books were provided primarily 
for educational reading, the curriculum of sub- 
jects studied under the demobilization scheme 
has naturally influenced their selection. But 
happily this curriculum has been catholic in 
scope and range, untrammelled by pedantic 
limitations. The millions of participating 
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students have represented a cross-section of 
the civilian community, with few common 
standards of education, experience, ability, or 
taste. Often, even in a small unit, three or four 
hundred strong, bricklayers have paraded with 
bank-clerks, civil servants with road-sweepers, 
carpenters with commercial travellers, teachers 
with taxi-drivers, illiterates with university 
graduates, and striplings of nineteen with ‘old- 
timers’ of forty-five. To secure the interest of 
such a mixed community, and to provide con- 
genial pursuits for everyone, individual students 
have been allowed to choose their subjects 
freely. Wherever reasonable and practicable, 
facilities have been provided for instruction or 
private study in every subject requested, which 
has resulted in a liberal and refreshing inter- 
pretation of education. Most soldiers have 
chosen practical and technical subjects, asso- 
ciated with the trades and crafts, and, not un- 
naturally, have sought to acquire skill and 
knowledge with an eye to future vocations. In 
thousands of classes they have been busily and 
eagerly learning, for example, the elements of 
carpentry, bricklaying, painting and decorat- 
ing, motor and electrical engineering, and 
handicrafts of all kinds. Cultural and commer- 
cial subjects, however, have not been neglected, 
and book services have provided adequate 
literature to assist students in these fields. 

How the books are used can be illustrated 
by describing educational activities in an 
imaginary unit—say, an artillery battery about 
400 strong. A suitably qualified officer on the 
normal establishment is appointed Education 
Officer. He interviews the personnel of the 
unit, ascertains their background and require- 
ments, and selects several who possess the 
necessary qualifications and enthusiasm to 
instruct their fellows in the chief subjects in 
demand. Classes are then formed, and on an 
average each individual receives about six 
hours’ instruction weekly. 

The battery possesses a Unit Library super- 
vised by Sergeant ‘X’, an N.C.O. with literary 
inclinations and an infectious enthusiasm for 
reading. It is accommodated in a camp hut, 
with a quiet reading-room and ‘information’ 
room attached. Necessary bookshelves have 
been constructed by the carpentry classes. 
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Despite its numerical limitations, an amazing 
variety of useful literature has been packed into 
this collection of 400 books. It includes 
reference books such as dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, the Oxford ‘Companions’ to English 
Literature and Music, anthologies like the 
Oxford Books of English Verse and Prose, 
literary classics—for example, a complete 
Shakespeare, plays of Shaw, and many standard 
novels. There are also technical, scientific, 


sociological, economic, historical, handicraft. 


and fine art sections, and books on a variety of 
miscellaneous subjects. Sergeant ‘X’ can pro- 
vide something to interest everyone he can 
entice into the library, from the C.O. to the 
boilerman, as a glance at the subject catalogue 
(a rough index to the contents of the 400 books) 
will show. It contains several pages of alpha- 
betically listed subjects such as the following: 
Accountancy, Advertising, Aeroplanes, Africa, 
Algebra, Agriculture, Animals, Archaeology, 
Association Football, Athletics, Ballet, Bank- 

ing, Bees, Biography, Building, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Furniture Design, Plastics, Play 
Production, Shoe Repairing, Wood Carving, 

and so on. 

Although this library satisfies most members 
of the battery, admirably supplementing the 
class text-books, Sergeant ‘X’ receives many 
requests for books which he cannot supply. 
These come from students studying privately 
for the professions, skilled tradesmen, anxious to 
refresh or extend their knowledge, and from 
individuals with various specialized interests 
and hobbies. He therefore forwards their 
requests to the local Command Library. In- 
variably the Command Librarian eventually 
supplies the required books or satisfactory 
alternatives. These are forwarded by post and 
reissued by Sergeant ‘X’ to the readers con- 
cerned, on loan for about two months, or 
longer if necessary. 

As Librarian of one of the larger Command 
Libraries I daily handled a flow of amazingly 
varied requests. To quote a typical sample— 
a legal text-book on equity, a treatise on the 
strength of materials, a Swahili grammar, a 
Polish dictionary, some books on pig-keeping, 
a translation of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy, a text-book of cost accounting, 
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books on ornamental lettering, books on small 
hotel management. . . . Each of these ‘requests’ 
was supplied. The system is well adapted for 
this purpose. If a Command Library does not 
hold a required book or a suitable alternative, 
the Command Librarian forwards the requests 
to the director of the Central Book Depot, who, 
if necessary, will order a copy from the pub- 
lishers or, occasionally, if the work is out of 
print, obtain a second-hand copy. The present 
book famine has naturally caused delays and 
restrictions, but no stone is left unturned in the 
dogged hunt for books. On one exceptional 
occasion a volume was supplied nine months 
after it was requested—three months after the 
reader concerned had been demobilized! Most 
books, however, have been obtained without 
undue delay. 

This system is highly flexible, and since 
Command Libraries retain the books specially 
demanded from the Book Depot, each library 
has acquired an individuality determined 
largely by the tastes of its own borrowers. In 
addition, standard parcels, containing some 
hundreds of selected books, usually including 
some of the most recent publications, are 
periodically supplied to each library. There is 
no indication that this twofold expansion will 
be halted. 

It is difficult to describe adequately a col- 
lection suchas the one I supervised, without 
reciting an exhausting catalogue of names 
and titles. Here, classified and catalogued on 
the Dewey System, as in the Unit Library, are 
twenty thousand volumes on scores of different 
subjects—philosophy, psychology, religion, 
economics, political theory, education, foreign 
languages, mathematics, all branches of science, 
engineering, technics, agriculture, domestic 
economy, commerce, trades, fine arts, music, 
English literature, history, and geography— 
works ancient and modern from Chinese poetry 
and Greek philosophy to treatises on atomic 
power. Without opening a book, the casual 
visitor meets a fascinating galaxy of names from 
all eras jostling shoulder to shoulder on these 
shelves. 

Although there is a preponderance of tech- 
nical, scientific, and sociological books (which 
largely reflects the dominant interests of the 
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majority of readers), the humanities are ade- 
quately represented. The English Literature 
section, | for example, is comprehensive in range, 
con verse, prose, and drama, from Beo- 
wulf to T. S. Eliot, from Fielding to James 
Joyce, from ‘Everyman’ to Eugene O'Neill. 
Fiction is being steadily accumulated, and 
literary criticism is well nted. 

This is, indeed, like Prospero’s library, ‘a 
dukedom large enough’ for the most omni- 
vorous and exacting reader. It has assisted 
potential and qualified lawyers, teachers, doc- 
tors, draughtsmen, dieticians, engineers, car- 
penters, mechanics, caterers, and many others, 
some of whom were able to visit the library 
personally. Such visits are, of course, en- 

, and to conveniently stationed troops 
Command Libraries may serve as ‘open access’ 


lending libraries. All these book services are. 


entirely free to the soldier. 

These libraries are a tangible guarantee of 
a fair deal for the conscript of to-morrow. A 
new peace-time educational scheme has been 
planned for the Army, but the books will 
undoubtedly remain available through similar 
channels. Army ‘students’ of to-morrow, repre- 
senting a cross-section of the male population 
between 18 and 22, will undoubtedly share the 
heterogeneous interests of their predecessors. 
But, being younger and on the threshold of 
their careers, they may be expected to respond 
rather more eagerly to any opportunities 
offered them. The formation of classes should 
be facilitated by the uniformity of their ages. 
While they are passing from adolescence to 
maturity these young men will enter an 
organized community peculiarly favourable to 
experiments in large-scale adult education, 
which have usually been impeded in this 
country by the national dislike of any form 
of regimentation and organization, however 
innocuous or benevolent its intention. If, as 
soldiers, they become temporarily accustomed 
to a routine in which education plays an 
acknowledged and important part, they may 
acquire that enduring enthusiasm for voluntary 
self-development which is the only sound basis 
for successful adult education. 

They will probably respond most favourably 
to these opportunities if they are ‘briefed’ for 
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the experience before their enlistment. This is 
where teachers and parents can actively assist 
Army educationalists. It is therefore to be 
hoped, firstly that the latter will give more 
publicity to their work, and secondly that 
intercourse between military and civilian 
educationalists, at all levels, executive as well 
as administrative, will be considerably in- 
creased. For example, civilian teachers could 
be frequently invited to visit Army schools and 
libraries to discuss the common problem of 
educational continuity with education officers, 
instructors, and librarians, thus gaining an 
insight into Army aims, methods, and resources. 
This would enable them to encourage those 
older pupils who will soon become soldiers to 
take full advantage of whatever opportunities 
the Army has to offer. 

Teachers who become acquainted with the 
resources of these libraries could give valuable 
advice to older pupils. There is to-day a ten- 
dency to neglect the humanities in favour of 
more technical and scientific interests, and this, 
in fact, is vividly illustrated by the reading 
statistics in a Command Library during a 
period of six months in 1946. Fifty per cent. of 
the total book issues were from the Useful Arts 
class alone (i.e. Engineering, Agriculture, Tech- 
nology, Business, Trades, &c.), another 20 per 
cent. were from the Science and Social Science 
sections, and only 18 per cent. from Literature, 
History, Philosophy, and Religion combined. 
Those who feel that this tendency needs cor- 
rection and are depressed by the decline of 
taste and discrimination in books, may see here 
an opportunity for giving guidance to the 
younger generation in reading. 

A hundred and twenty-three years ago, when 
it was suggested that libraries of about thirty 
books should be issued to all Army barracks, 
the Commander-in-Chief protested strongly 
against ‘such an unnecessary and objectionable 
institution’. The wheel has certainly come full 
circle in Army administration. To-morrow 
the ‘humanitarian’ sergeant-major may even 
astonish the dejected recruit with unconven- 
tional consolation in Shakespeare’s words: 


Come, ant take choice of all my library, 
And so beguile thy sorrow. 
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SOME JUBILEE 


ERTAIN differences—ana __likenesses— 
between our stage as it is now and as it was 
just fifty years ago have cropped up over recent 
flattering celebrations of my jubilee as critic. 
In September 1897 I first became the accredited 
critic of a London daily newspaper. It was the 
now-vanished Morning Leader, edited by the late 
Lord Chief Justice Hewart before he was even 
called to the Bar. My diploma-piece was a 
notice of the first night of Forbes-Robertson’s 
Hamlet at the Lyceum—seen, confessedly, ‘from 
the third row standing behind the gallery’, Of 
course, many old playgoers go back farther— 
notably my beloved and revered friend, Dr. 
F. S. Boas—and I myself had been haunting 
the West End pits and galleries for some ten 
years before. 
Taking the outstanding plays of my first year 
of criticism and those of the present season, 
what kind of a change is to be noticed? I might 
recall that in the very same autumn were to be 
seen the productions of Barrie’s Little Minister, 
Pinero’s Trelawny of the Wells, Henry Arthur 
Jones’s The Liars, and H. V. Esmond’s charm- 
ing idyll, One Summer’s Day. The next season 
was to provide R. C. Carton’s Lord and Lady 
Algy, Ernest Hendrie’s and Metcalfe Wood’s 
The Elder Miss Blossom, Captain Marshall’s His 
Excellency the Governor, Anthony Hope’s The 
Adventure of Lady Ursula, Bret Harte’s and Edgar 
Pemberton’s Sue—a beautiful study of life in a 
lonely shack, which would well bear revival, 
given an actress to compare with Annie Russell 
in the title-part—the arrival of Coquelin in 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, and Maeterlinck’s 
Pelléas and Mélisande. It was then that the 
future Sir John Martin-Harvey—who was to 
give us The Only Way in the following year— 
surpassed, on Maeterlinck’s own confession, 
even the author’s dream as Pelléas. Leo 
Trevor’s Brother Officers showed us, I remember, 
Arthur Bourchier at his best. Apart from new 
plays, the season was to give us profoundly 
memorable things like William Poel’s revival 
of Ford’s The Broken Heart, with that exquisitely 
sensitive American actress, Eleanor Calhoun, 
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as Calantha, and the pastoral performance of 
Ben Jonson’s The Sad Shepherd in Fulham Palace 
Gardens. The same season gave us distin- 
guished comedy at the St. James’s—I par- 
ticularly recall John Oliver Hobbes’s The 
Ambassador. ‘Then there was Tree’s revival of 
Julius Caesar at the newly opencd His (then Her) 
Majesty’s, and all sorts of cheery romances, 
melodramas, and musical shows—The White 
Heather, which started Arthur Collins in his 
twenty years’ management at Drury Lane, 
Secret Service and The Heart of Maryland—both 
American imports !—at the Adelphi, and Lewis 
Waller in Henry Hamilton’s The Three 
Musketeers at the Globe, with Sydney Grundy’s 
much tamer effort, The Musketeers, rivalling it 
after a month at Her Majesty’s, Not to be 
forgotten is the smashing impact of The Belle of 
New York at the Shaftesbury upon the old 
Gaiety type of musical show. It was almost 
exactly comparable to that of Oklahoma and 
Annie Get Your Gun upon our present musical 
stage. True, there was plenty of vigour in The 
Runaway Girl, presented at the Gaiety itself 
within a month of The Belle’s coming, with 
Grace Palotta, who is still with us, putting over 
The Soldiers in the Park. 

These are just a few of the excitements of my 
first year of regular criticism in London fifty 
years ago. I cannot well forbear comparing 
the state of affairs then with the harvest of the 
current season. We are now declared to be on 
the brink of a great time for the theatre, where 
undoubtedly more money is being spent on 
seats—including tax—by a more eager, if more 
plainly dressed, public than patronized the 
West End theatres in those late Victorian days. 
We were not then told of the great things that 
were to come. Shaw was still an outsider so far 
as profitable entertainment was concerned, 
though Arms and the Man had been produced 
and You Never Can Tell was on its way, via 
rejection by Cyril Maude at the Haymarket. 
The general idea was that we had seen the best 
the theatre could do. The ‘great days’ were 
those of Irving’s early triumphs at the Lyceum 
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and of Gilbert-and-Sullivan opera at the Savoy 
—both at that time things of the more or less 
immediate past. Yet when I look round at our 
present stage and ask myself whether the new 
creations are really better than those of my 
Jin-de-siécle start as a critic, I must confess to 
certain doubts. What have we, for instance, of 
this present season that is likely to be considered 
a classic fifty years hence—as The Little Minister, 
Trelawny of the Wells, and Cyrano de Bergerac un- 
challengeably are, not to mention some of the 
others? We have, to be sure, Noel Coward’s 
Peace in Our Time and Priestley’s The Linden 
Tree, with the same two authors’ Point Valaine 
and Ever since Paradise among the runners-up. 
Although Peace in Our Time did not get such 
laudatory first-night notices as The Linden Tree 
did, I am inclined to put it first. This is partly. 
because the characters are more sympathetic. 
The publican and his wife and daughter, with 
their quiet, dogged, and self-sacrificing resis- 
tance to the German occupation—particularly 
the daughter’s death and the mother’s un- 
spoken agony—get to the heart. This means 
they have already convinced the mind with 
dramatic fitness and moral truth. I understand 
that at most performances tears are being shed 
over Peace in Our Time by the audience—a rare 
event nowadays in a West End theatre. In The 
Linden Tree it is a delight to have characteristi- 
cally excellent performances by Dame Sybil 
Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson as members of 
the same cast. On the other hand, I have to 
confess that, were it not for them, I should have 
found the two old people round whom the story 
revolves a couple of well-meaning but wrong- 
headed old bores. Point Valaine is another play 
where the chief character simply does not get 
our sympathy—this time in spite of the fine 
work that Mary Ellis put into it. She and all 
are just fussing about their amatory desires. It 
is a state of affairs for which there is hardly any 
need to cross either the Atlantic or the Equator 
without more adequate imaginative reward. 
As to Ever since Paradise, I have already given 
my impression. 

A play of more recent and definite challenge 
has been Happy as Larry, by the Irish judge, 


Donagh MacDonagh. This, after a remarkable 
success in Dublin, has been presented by Martin 
Browne at the Mercury for the Pilgrim Players 
in their third season of ‘new plays by poets’. 
Happy as Larry \ have found a queer blend of 
burlesque horror and Irish character-comedy, 
with here and there little touches of genuine 
and memorable poetry. It tells us charmingly 
about a doctor of fifty years ago, who poisoned 
a married patient, Larry, with a view to marry- | 
ing Larry’s wife and is ultimately himself 

poisoned by some present-day tailors. They 
had flitted back into the past on the suggestion 
of Larry’s grandson, who had grown to years of 
elderly discretion. Larry himself, by the way, 
came to life again on being dug out of his grave 
by his wife. She had gone to get blood to 
restore the doctor, but died of fright on Larry’s 
recovery. Larry met his second wife, with 
whom he was presumably ‘happy’, fanning her 


- first husband’s grave to dry it, because she had 


promised not to marry again while the clay 
was still wet. She was of a more tolerant and 
easy-going disposition than the first wife— 
indeed, the real motive of the play seems to be 
to suggest that tolerance is the most important 
thing in matrimony. Somehow, Mr. Mac- 
Donagh hardly made his case so far as I was 
concerned; but the’ play, written in ‘ballade’ 
verse, with rhyme at every turn, never pretends 
to be a straightforward drama. It has, too, 
everywhere the magical touch of tragi-comedy 
—the secret of Irish genius. 

I must not say more in praise of Happy as 
Larry, because my second visit, on the occasion 
of a matinée given in my honour, was in cir- 
cumstances so delightful that they would have 
persuaded anyone to anything. As it happened 
—quite apart from the undeserved and un- 
expected tribute—my second visit revealed a 
host of new beauties both in the play and in its 
performance. But for the sake of critical 
honesty, and because I feel that Martin Browne 
and his friends would wish it, I have allowed 
my original notice, written without knowledge 
of what was in store, to stand. 


S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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Words in Action. By Sir Pamir Hartoc. Uni- 
versity of London Press. 8s. 6d. 

This book, completed shortly before the 
author’s lamented death, is a timely publica- 
tion. It is a ‘reconstruction’ (in his own words) 
of The Writing of English, by the same author, 
published just forty years ago. The present 
work has much of value that was necessarily 
denied to its predecessor. Not only has a great 
deal been achieved in England and elsewhere 
since then in the study of language teaching, 
but before his death Sir Philip Hartog, who 
himself had worked indefatigably on the sub- 
ject up to the end, having proved to his own 
satisfaction the success of the early experiments 
in the teaching of English made by him in 
Manchester, continued and developed them in 
London. No reader of this book will be slow to 
recognize the value of these experiments. But 
in spite of the increased and careful attention 
given to the study of English by teachers in 
all types of schools the practical results are 
disappointing. 

The general standard of speech and writing 
remains lamentably low. The evidence that 
the author gives is most disturbing. “There is 
no gap in his equipment that the average 
scientific man deplores more than his difficulty 
in writing and speaking his own language well’ 
(Sir Henry Tizard, 1934). ‘Many officers to- 
day cannot even express themselves clearly in 
the simplest language, let alone with any style 
or distinction’ (Lord Chetwode, 1935). ‘Many 
pupils passed through the grammar school and 
even through the University without acquiring 
the capacity to express themselves in English’ 
(Spens Report, 1938). ‘English is still the worst 
taught subject in schools’ (Mr. George Samp- 
son in an article in English, 1943). These are 
only a few of the many quotations from eminent 
authorities that go to prove the urgent need for 
reform. 

How is the situation to be rectified? Sir 
Philip Hartog answers the question by describ- 
ing in detail and with a wealth of illustration 
some of his own experiments among school- 
children of varying ages. By explaining the 
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difference between ‘record’ (for oneself) and 
‘message’ (for others); by the use of class- 
criticism; by encouragement and ‘agreement 
to differ’ rather than by fault-finding on the 
part of the teacher—by these and other wise 
methods does the author help the pupil to 
understand the meaning of style, and to write 
(and speak) clearly, concisely, and sensibly. 

These experiments show how stimulating a 
lesson by Sir Philip Hartog must have been, 
and are worthy of study by all teachers of 
English. They serve to illustrate not only how 
keenly interested children can become when 
such methods are adopted, but to what degree 
of proficiency they can reach in a remarkably 
short time. What child could resist writing 
something original if given, for instance, such 
opening phrases as these: ‘It was midnight. I 
woke with a start. Something had moved in the 
room’; and told to produce a story, beginning 
thus, after a few days’ interval for thinking it 
out? What acontrast to the sixth-form master, 
quoted on p. 7, who said to his class: ‘You’ve 
got ten minutes. Write me an essay on happi- 
ness.” 

_ The two final chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of the teaching of the mother tongue 
in France, the United States, and Germany. In 
all these countries educators have been at pains 
to stress the importance of improved methods; 
but while in some respects they have given us 
a lead, in others it is clear that they are as far 
from solving the problem as we are. An Ameri- 
can report of 1940, for instance, states: ‘Our 
students do not have the control and mastery 
of the language essential for fully meeting their 
needs’; and again, ‘Boys and girls do not learn 
how to think.’ 

An Appendix includes, among other matters 
of interest, the well-known passage on the 
storming of the Great Redoubt from King- 
lake’s Crimean War, analysed to show the perfect 
balance and harmony both in subject and in 
style; and Lord Montgomery’s stirring message 
to his troops before the Battle of Mareth—two 
striking examples of the written and the spoken 
word. But it is the chapters dealing with the 
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author’s experiments in teaching children how 
to write and speak that chiefly hold the reader’s 
attention, and are of the most lasting value. 
For these alone the book should be read by all 
who are interested in the teaching of English. 
HUMPHREY BOWMAN 


The Complete Nonsense of Edward Lear. Edited 
and introduced by Jackson. 
Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 

One is not quite sure that, as a person, it 
would have been ‘pleasant to know Mr. Lear’, 
but there can be no doubt that it is pleasant to 
read his nonsense writings in this new edition. 
To begin with, there is an elegant and fantastic 
binding (repeating the pattern of the dust- 
cover), then the ample pages and beautiful 
type which we have come to associate with Faber 
books of poetry, and on the first twenty or so of 
these pages the pleasant, nicely informed preface 
of Mr. Jackson: everything is arranged for our 
pleasure. Moreover, this edition is glorified 
with a greater quantity of the nonsense than 
has been collected before: we have had several 
collections of it during the past two decades, 
but none which comes so near completeness as 
this one. No, not even this collection is quite 
complete. That is clear even to a non-specialist. 
The third edition of A Book of Nonsense is fur- 
nished with a dedication dated 1862 (Mr. Jack- 
son dates the edition 1861) and on the binding, 
front and back, is printed a drawing which 
depicts an elated Lear holding out a copy of his 
book amidst delighted children, one of whom is 
standing on his head; underneath the drawing 
is a limerick: “There was an Old Derry down 
Derry, who loved to see little folks merry; /So 
he made them a Book, and with laughter they 
shook, at the fun of that Derry down Derry.’ 
Both the dedication and the limerick-and- 
drawing might surely have found a place in 
this collection; and also the ‘Introduction’ 
which Lear wrote for what I take to be the first 
edition of More Nonsense, an introduction re- 
printed in Edward Lear’s Omnibus which Warne’s 
published in 1943. But perhaps I am speaking 
as a student rather than as the ‘general’ reader 
or the child for whom perhaps this book, even 


though too expensive for anything but a very 


special present, was designed: perhaps Mr. 
Jackson has excluded these items as being 
items attending on nonsense rather than as 
being nonsense itself. 

It is in the Introduction just mentioned that 
Lear tells how he came to employ the limerick 
form: ‘Long years ago, in days when much of 
my time was passed in a country house, where 
children and mirth abounded, the lines begin- 
ning, “There was an old man of Tobago,” were 
suggested to me by a valued friend, as a form 
of verse lending itself to limitless variety for 
Rhymes and Pictures. . . .’ The last line of a 
limerick by Lear is usually a near-repetition of 
the first line. This coming full circle has been 
both deplored and defended. The defence put 
up by Mr. Mégroz in the introduction to his 
Lear Omnibus (1938) convinces me that it is the 
right one: the last line which introduces a new 
rhyme-word may well help, he says, ‘to make 
the limerick more pointed, but at the same time 
[it] usually assists the writer to get away from 
pure nonsense to wit’. In other words, Lear’s 
practice may give more delight to children, the 
other practice to adults. No doubt he adopted 
it because it was children he had in mind, and 
because he loved to see children merry. And 
in the editions published in the nineteenth 
century, so far as I am familiar with them, the 
setting out of the lines of the limericks helped to 
forestall a too keen adult disappointment. The 
limerick form nowadays is thought of as a 
five-line stanza, but Lear, so far as my know- 
ledge goes, thought of it as a three-line stanza. 
That is why his drawings, which cannot have 
preceded the high-handed verses they illustrate, 
were wider than they were tall: he drew them 
to fit the widely stretching verse (the poets of 
the nineteenth century delighted in long lines) : 
that is why the nineteenth-century editions of 
his books are long oblongs in shape. Lear 
showed no hankerings after a five-line form: 
the beginnings of what in the five-line form are 
lines 2 and 4 are given no capitals. And the 
three-line form has this advantage: its last line, ‘ 
which virtually repeats the first half of the 
first line, is amusingly brief, is set right in the 
middle of the page, and so has more the look 
of being a tag. Mr. Jackson, on what authority 
I do not know, prints the limericks in four lines. 
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The technique of Lear’s poems and prose 
nonsense deserves close attention. When they 
are read by children, they fill the mind with 
their vivid images and their music. But, read- 
ing them as adults, we are almost equally 
aware of the verbal tricks, the short cuts to 
nonsense: the invented word (‘runcible’ tanta- 
lizingly affixes itself to such unconnectable 
things as wall, geese, and spoons), the coupled 
words (‘fun and felicity’, ‘vicious and voluble’, 
‘interesting and obese’, &c.), the portmanteau 
words (‘the nearly purpledicular crags’, i.e. 
crags which were nearly purple—not wholly 
purple as so many poets claimed—and nearly 
perpendicular), the conversational and yet 
massive force of what in the five-line form of 
the limerick is the second line—these are a few 
of the engaging effects and formulas. They 
seem to me more interesting than the possi- 
bility, canvassed in some quarters, that Lear’s 
nonsense is a psychological testimony. 

There is a misprint on p. 249: the penulti- 
mate line of the first stanza has one ‘have’ too 
many. 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. By ELEANOR 
Suiptey Duckett. Macmillan. 255. 


We hear a great deal nowadays about 
‘escapism’, and many critics write impatiently 
of what they call ‘escape literature’-—which 
may or may not be the weak-witted expedient 
of their condemnation. Most of this literature 
treats of times and conditions unlike our 
own, of times less turbulent than ours or 
turbulent in a less dingy fashion, of conditions 
so different that even their more sombre tints 
can give some relief to our eyes. Anglo-Saxon 
England in the Dark Ages offers no such way 
of escape. Externally remote from the England 
of to-day, it is essentially ‘sib’. Do not ‘dissen- 
sion, instability, and ignorance’ hamper us, too? 
Is not our Christian civilization poised uncer- 
tainly on the brink of barbarism? And to us, 
as to those far-off kinglets, monks, and hus- 
bandmen, is not the eastern sky lurid with the 
menace of paganism, aggressive and fanatical? 

In writing her monumental study, Anglo- 
Saxon Saints and Scholars, Dr. Eleanor Shipley 


Duckett enjoys a double advantage. She has 
an entrancing theme, and she is perfectly 
equipped to handle it. A book in which the 
principal characters are Aldhelm of Malmes- 
bury, Wilfrid of York, Bede of Jarrow, and 
Boniface (Winfrid) of Devon could hardly be 
other than delightful: and a book so buttressed 
and adorned with specialized knowledge is 
bound to meet the most exacting demands of 
scholarship. All the knotty theological points 
are everywhere made admirably clear: and a 
careful perusal of the chapters on Aldhelm and 
Wilfrid might do much to correct the curious 
idea (hotly upheld in. some quarters) that 
England was never, strictly speaking, ‘under 
Rome’. 

Dr. Duckett’s prose style is consciously and 


- deliberately simple: indeed there are moments 


when it seems more suited to very young 
readers than to the audience she presumably 
had in mind when beginning to write. The use 
of ‘tiny’ for ‘small’, the intensive ‘very, very’, 
and such colloquial phrases as ‘I don’t 
really . . .’, ‘I am especially keen . . . ’, ‘more 
upset than usual . . .’, also suggest the Bed-time 
Story. Nor does one expect to find in so solid 
a piece of scholarship patches of imaginative 
reconstruction in the manner of a novel: for 
example, at the opening of the first chapter we 
are introduced to the Irish monk Maelduib 
resting upon a fallen tree and looking up 
intently towards an old, half-ruined castle; we 
are told that ‘his thin, eager face bore marks of 
restless seeking’, and that ‘the forest, in its vast- 
ness, its beauty, its silence, somehow comforted 
him as familiar’. These are fragments of histori- 
cal fiction, not of history, and they weaken what 
ought to be a strong and austere chronicle. 
This is not a book designed to give the general 
reader an easy approach to a proverbially diffi- 
cult tract in English ecclesiastical history: it is 
long (488 pp.) ; it is learned; it contains numer- 
ous summaries of complicated secular happen- 
ings and lengthy passages translated, or more 
often paraphrased, from the works and corre- 
spondence of the saints and their contempo- 
raries. Its solidity is relieved here and there 
by touches of never-incongruous humour and 
of sensitive beauty; and its frugality of phrase 
never implies poverty of content. He would be 
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a profound scholar indeed who could read to 
the end and then say that he had learnt from 
it nothing new. Very wisely Dr. Duckett gives 
due place to folk-lore and fable; but rather 
disappointingly she does not allude to the 
tradition—-still current in Flanders at the end 
of the fifteenth century—that St. Boniface, in 
his disgust at the perpetual backslidings of his 
Germanic converts, withdrew himself from their 
midst and took up his abode in a hollow tree. 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


MAN, GOD, AND TIME 


Triptych. By Joan REDwoop ANDERSON. Vol. I: 
Approach. Vol. 11: The Fugue of Time. Vol. III: 
An Ascent. Fortune Press. 75. 6d. each. 


Conceived on an epic scale, the first panel of 


the poet’s ‘triptych’ shows three main avenues > 


of human approach to God: or—lest the word 
convey a conception exclusively Christian—to 
that Source of all being which moves behind 
the universe. To give a sense of the catholicity 
of this quest, by men of every time and race, 
Mr. Anderson employs in each case the images 
ofa different mythology. The warm and yearn- 
ing sensuousness of the East is peculiarly suited 
to the exploration of mystical love; as is the 
athletic vitality of Greek legend to the pursuit 
of wholeness through action, and those cold 
and glittering, ‘crag-gripped’ images of Asgard 
for the intellectual attitude. 

The first of these concepts is symbolized by 
a Hindu woman—whose reluctance to loose 
her hold on loved and familiar things is the 
natural impulse of the human creature. Hus- 
band and child, the caress of sun and wind, and 
all ‘the manifold sweet substance of the earth’ 
pull her back perpetually from following that 
insistent Image which haunts her days. 
Heracles and his labours provide the illustra- 
tion—in an idiom curiously reminiscent, in its 
colloquial vitality, of the Browning of Blougram 
and Fra Lippo Lippi—of man aching to ‘hurl 
[his] life / straight at some splendid mark’, as 
the embodiment of ‘action that God might 
splendour in’; whilst Odin strives vainly to 
reach through his reason that elusive truth 
which, lying for ever beyond it, can alone 
appease his hunger. 


Neither the way of mysticism nor that of 
action proves finally satisfying. In her ultimate 
surrender the woman dies to her earthbound 
self in order to have, in Krishna, more abundant 
life; only to discover that, unless the difficult 
act of communication is constantly renewed, 
the vision will forsake her. That ‘masculine 
triumph of strength’ which, in Heracles, 
masters lion and man-eating mare, cannot 
govern its own arrogance, 

or cleanse the mind’s stable, 
thick with ancestral ordure. 


The second panel of the triptych then proceeds 
to explore the nature of that revelation which, at 
the completion of the first, comes to Odin once 
the impeding ice-blocks of thought have shifted. 
It is no less than that of the mental and creative 
processes of the Spring of Life who is Krishna 
and Zeus, Buddha and God: from that primal 
urge to multiply and companion Itself, and the 
tumultuous ‘begetting of one choric whole’, to 
the moment when man, his arrogance humbled, 
turns back—‘the alone to the Alone’. The 
first silence of sleep upon the waters, and the 
convulsions of the labouring universe in the act 
of becoming; the Creator’s exultation, and the 
infusion of sense with spirit, symbolized by the 
Centaur feeling the gradual illumination of his 
brute-nature—this whole flux of creation is 
most skilfully evoked, through sinuously flexible 
metres which subtly echo cosmic discords and 
harmonies. Mr. Anderson’s is indeed an 
austere discipline, seldom relaxed; except for 
that one trick of the rhetorical question, which 
—effective if economically used—palls badly 
here through too-frequent repetition. 

The universal is concentrated into the 
particular experience in the concluding panel, 
where the poet outlines a spiritual journey of 
his own. This vision of a mystical ascent, as 
packed with symbolism as that of St. John, 
affords us a further revelation ofa man scholarly 
and meditative, his mind steeped in ancient 
cultures. Yet the experience here seems to have 
been less successfully assimilated into the trans- 
muted language of poetry. Too often it plods, 
the prose of plain statement rather than—like 
the joy of the Centaur and the muscular vigour ~ 
of Heracles, earlier—leaping ahead on the 
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wings of inspired diction. It does so, more- 
over, to a single rhythm, unvaried by that 
metrical versatility which distinguished its 
predecessors. 
Nevertheless, there is an inherent unity, both 
of purpose and technique, in all three volumes. 
Such an apprehension of truth as that of the 
neighbourly ‘exchange of poverties that makes 
us rich’ is memorably expressed; and the 
felicity of Mr. Anderson’s images—forests 
which ‘roar out the swinging antiphons of the 
storm’, ‘the white /and spiritual splendour of 
the snow’, or ‘the nodding grasses’ / soft assigna- 
tions with the wind’—arrests us again and 
again. The whole picture, worked out on a 
canvas larger than many contemporary poets 
would have cared to attempt, is a sustained and 
powerfully wrought artistic achievement. Its 
illumined perceptions, of spiritual reality and 
sensuous beauty alike, spring from the mystic’s 
habit of self-identification with the Power be- 
hind the universe; as well as from a pervasive 
conviction of love as ‘root of the world’, and a 
deep personal faith. 
MARGARET WILLY 


POEMS FROM INDIA 


Poems from India. By Members of the Forces. 
Chosen by R. N. Currey and R. V. Grsson. 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

Selected Poems. By P. R. Karkint. The Popular 
Book Depot, Bombay. 35. net. 

During the war voices were continually 
raised demanding where were our poets. As 
though war, destroying all else, should breed 
poetry. Paradoxically of course it does, and 
for the plain reason that, being a major ex- 
perience, it strips to essentials and bares the 
spirit. The very intervals of boredom or rest 
between battle and violence turn a man to his 
pad and pencil, if only to clear his mind and 
calm his nerves by putting down what he has 
seen and survived and considering the why and 
wherefore of it. 

The first of these two books demonstrates 
that Rupert Brooke, Julian Grenfell, Wilfred 
Owen, Siegfried Sassoon, and the rest have 
found worthy successors in the Second World 
War. Sidney Keyes and Alun Lewis, the one 


dead in North Africa, the other in Burma, stand 
out among the rest because they were rare poets 
born. What is moving and interesting in this 
anthology is the poetry of numbers of unknown 
men (and two women) whom the circumstances 
of service seem to have set into utterance with 
a sincerity, a watchfulness, a power of thought 
and philosophy that could only come from 
feeling so intensified and concentrated that it 
must channel itself into words. 

Mr. Currey and Mr. Gibson—both poets 
in their own right and contributors to this 
volume—expound their faith and purpose in 
a forthright introduction. ‘Poetry’, they say, 
‘is only healthy when people are reading it 
with enjoyment, and are making strongly self- 
critical attempts to write it themselves.’ In 
that belief they canvassed all ranks serving in 
their own theatre of war, and found themselves 
justified. Airman, private soldier, general 
officer, the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, whose classic 
and charming Sonnet for the Madonna of the 
Cherries is only not a special honour to the 
volume because he is, here, simply a soldier- 
poet among soldier-poets . . . all, stimulated 
by war-experience and by the strange, wise 
influences of aged India, were writing. So the 
difficulty was not to fill the book, but to sift 
the contributions. The aim of the two editors, 
to increase understanding between Britain and 
India, partly conditioned selection. 

Over fifty poets are represented, and there 
are six sections. “The Indian Scene’ romanti- 
cally and realistically sums up the impact of 
that unfamiliar new world on the minds of 
Britons serving there. ‘Nostalgia’, which is full 
of lovely things, sends backward glances to 
home. Here are Stuart Piggott’s 


a haunted cave 
On the bleak Cotswold hill-top, where the 
Severn 
Gleams faintly silver away below in the 
woods 
and R. Roling’s Winter Evening with ‘The pub 
shedding ruddy flickers through the leaded 
panes’; and R. V. Leyden’s memory of 
anemones in Greece 
Scattered in luminous scarlet over 
The grey monotony of rock, 


° 


and Keith Watson’s unashamed, proud words 
To England: 
I shall come back, 
Find you bescarred and yet more holy, 
Laid low in dust, 
More proud than lowly, 
I shall come back, 
And see again the clover and the rose 
Blooming anew, and bending to each summer 
wind that blows. 
And being back, shall find again, 
When war is over, 
The gates of Heaven are but the cliffs of 
Dover— 


and Mr. Currey’s own thought of children at 
home, waking 
Like birds, when first light breaks. 


Part III, called ‘Ex-India’, takes us with the 
Indian Army to the Mediterranean, to Arabia, 
Italy, Egypt. Notable here again is Stuart 
Piggott with his noble Bohemond’s Tomb and 
From Paul the Deacon—Monte Cassino, 4.D. 790. 
Part V, “Troops’, covers service life generally 
and has vigorous, caustic, vernacular stuff i in 
it, like Paymaster-Sergeant Levy’s 

Here I sit and sweat all day; 

Here I sweat to earn my pay; 

Four rupees a day I get 

To sit and sit, and sweat and sweat. 


Last come two sections dealing with the Burma 
front and, as one would expect, some of the 
most poignant of all are included in 
them. Major P. R. Boyle of the Cameronians 
speaks with a pibroch sound in his Burma: 
Defeat and Victory for all that great and tested 
army: 
We were the fighting men: we bore our arms 
To battle, fought, and left our dead behind; 
Sorrowfully marched towards the setting sun. 
Cold on the mountain wails the little wind. 


But it is the opening section that, in the light 
of things to-day, is worth reading again and 
again. How did our soldiers and airmen see 
the Indian scene?- With his own vividness of 
eye and sense flowering always into speculative 
thought, Alun Lewis saw ‘the Jungle’; saw 
‘donkeys grey as mice and mincing camels’; 
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saw ‘girls tawny as gazelles, Beating their saris 
clean in pools and singing’; saw, in Karanje 
Village, the squalor under “The sun’s dry heat 
and glaze’ and 


A little Vishnu of stone 

Silently and eternally simply Being, 

Bidding me come alone, 

And never entirely turning me away, 

But warning me still of the flesh 

That catches and limes the singing birds of 
the soul 

And holds their wings in mesh. 


And the others, with a lonely feeling of being 
apart from the rhythms of this older world, 
saw these same things and other things—brown 
children, paddy-fields, the parched earth, the 
gaudy bazaars, gods, temples, the great rivers, 


‘the monsoon, Agra, the Taj Mahal, famine. 


They set them down in this style or in that, but 
with the clear accents of sincerity and personal 
experience. Metres and stanzas are of all kinds, 
though there is a similarity of movement that 
makes it difficult sometimes to distinguish one 
hand from another. The very sincerity and 
individuality of feeling seem to have imposed 
their own pattern and discipline, so that none 
of these poems is shapeless or sprawling or 
other than distinct. 

To me this is by far the most interesting an- 
thology so far thrown up by the war. In some 
allusive, perhaps accidental, but unmistakable 
way it seems to distil the best that India and 
Britain have had and still have to give one 
another. 

Two women, only, contribute to Poems from 
India, and though they are both Indian, both of 
them write admirable English, Tara Baig’s 
Bengal Famine, 1943 is pitiful, unforgettable. 
And it is matched, in irony, anger, sorrow, and 
remorseless evocation, by The Twilight Land by 
another Indian poet. Mr. Kaikini has been 
praised by W. H. Davies and Laurence Binyon 
on this side and by Pandit Nehru and Mulk Raj 
Anand on that. His work, as represented in 
these Selected Poems, is passionate, genuine, and 
lyric. But I wish he did not seem to disdain the 
comma. He is modern, colloquial, impatient, 
a rebel. But sometimes his verse discards its 
European habit and assumes, to its own good, 
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the rich colours, imagery, and ornament of the 
East. So The Happy Singer shows W. H. Davies 
indeed, but a sort of Indian version of him: 


His soft voice would soothe 
And warm duck-sleepy birds on snow 
branches 

Forsake the wild ocean feathers 

For the waking rhythm of mad earth’s blue. 

Indians writing in English, Britons writing 
with profound interest of India and Indian 
life . . . . We have left the old continent. But 
mutual influences will go on working. 

VIOLA G, GARVIN 


‘Paradise Lost’ and Its Critics. By A. J. A. WAL- 
pock. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Milton’s aim in Paradise Lost was “To justifie 
the wayes of God to men’ (though even that 
phrase is susceptible of two meanings) ; most of 
his critics have been concerned with the scarcely 
less difficult task of justifying the ways of 
Milton. The older among them, however, were 
concerned with problems which seem to-day 
marginal rather than central to our understand- 
ing of the poem; with, as Dr. Tillyard put it, 
‘The style, versification, celestial geography, 
thought, who is the hero?’ Not until Edward 
Greenlaw' in 1917 is the question asked 
(hitherto taken for granted): What in Paradise 
Lost does Milton mean? 

The first English critic seriously to tackle that 
question was Dr. Tillyard himself in his Milton 
(1930). And he at once posed the dangerous 
equivalence, asking ‘what the poem is really 
about, the true state of Milton’s mind when 
he wrote’. He failed to distinguish, that is, 
between Milton’s feeling and his writing. Pro- 
fessor Waldock’s first chapter is concerned with 
some of the essential difficulties of the theme, 
particularly to a nature such as Milton’s: his 
difficulty, for example, in feeling any real 
interest in ‘the effortless innocence . . . of pre- 
lapsarian man’. The question of the poem’s 
meaning, in fact, only arises when we become 
aware of such clear discrepancies between the 
dramatic or ‘presented’ parts and the ‘com- 


1 ‘A Better Teacher than Aquinas’, in Studies in 


mentary’ which Milton, in deference to his 
biblical sources, feels it incumbent upon him 
occasionally to inject. In a word, there is a 
duality about the poem of which recent critics 
have become conscious, but which, Professor 
Waldock thinks, they have striven to evade by 
a series of tours de force, seeking an underlying 
unity where none exists, or seeking the centre 
of the poem in other than the obvious theme, 
The Fall (see the chapter ‘Unconscious Mean- 
ings’ in Paradise Lost). 

The two critics upon whom he chiefly fastens 
for their ‘revindication’ of Milton—a revindi- 
cation at the expense of wrenching the pre- 
sented facts to achieve uniformity of conception 
—are the late Charles Williams, for his 1940 
preface to the Poems, and—more especially— 
Mr. C. S. Lewis in A Preface to ‘Paradise Lost’ 
(1942). His chief criticism of them is that they 
do not keep their eyes constantly enough upon 
the text: they are busy, he holds, explaining 
plausibly what they expect to find rather than 
what they do find. 

Professor Waldock’s own examination of the 
poem is admirably scrupulous: he admits the 
discrepancies, and in chapters on the fall of 
Eve, the fall of Adam, ‘Satan and the technique 
of degradation’, and Milton’s difficulties com- 
pared with Dante’s in treating of God and the 
angels, he shows how they are inherent in the 
material, and boldly concludes: ‘For narrative 
the material of Paradise Lost was intractable. 
Milton did his best with it, but there were 
things that he tried to do with it that simply 
could not be done.’ That is well said—though 
it is not unchallengeable. Without trying to 
gloss over the contradictions in Paradise Lost it 
is possible to feel, not perhaps an underlying 
unity but a dominant theme, dear alike to 
Milton and to the readers and critics most 
attuned to the central tenets of Milton’s faith. 
Professor Waldock feels the unregenerate 
Milton revealed himself in the more ‘human’ 
elements of the poem—in the sympathetic pre- 
sentation of Adam’s immediate resolve to share 
Eve’s doom; in his rather alienating, tyrannical 
God; in the magnificent picture, in the first 
two Books, of Satan’s majesty and power; in 
Adam’s ‘besting’ of Raphael in argument. The 
counterbalancing .commentary he deems 
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Milton’s lip-service to his sources. But if like 
Milton—and Mr. C. S. Lewis—you have a 
profound conviction of the truth of those 
sources; if, for example, the pity and terror of 
Satan’s fall lies for you in his magnificent and 
exalted original state; if the pity for Adam is 
heightened because, in Aristotle’s phrase, there 
was, for his action, infinite excuse but no 
possible justification: then you do not so 
lightly dismiss the Miltonic ‘commentary’. An 
age and audience sharing those views—and 
Milton never visualized any other—would be 
measuring the ‘presentation’, say, of Satan 
against their knowledge of his ultimate degra- 
dation; and if, under the spell of Milton’s 
imaginative power, they were in danger of 
momentarily forgetting it, the lightest reminder 
of his ‘commentary’ would be sufficient to 
recall them.' Mr. Lewis’s superb analysis is 
not to be dismissed quite as lightly as Professor 
Waldock assumes. 

The late Father Vincent MacNabb was once 
heard to remark: “When I went to the Univer- 
sity one read Wordsworth to discover what 
Wordsworth meant; now, I understand, one 
reads Professor Saintsbury to discover what 
Wordsworth meant.’ The implications for 
such a book as this are obvious: when a critic 
starts analysing other people’s criticism of a 
poem—not to mention when you have a re- 
viewer-on-the-critic-of-the-critics-of-the-poem ! 
—the danger is remoteness from the original 
work and, at best, a rather anaemic evocation 
of it. This Professor Waldock manages trium- 
phantly to avoid: partly because in attacking 
the critical theories of others he propounds, at 
each stage, clear alternatives; partly because of 
his own constructive and stimulating analysis 
of the poem; partly—and by no means least— 
because of the rich humanity, the freshness, 
even—though to some Milton scholars it be 
blasphemy—the colloquial breeziness of style 
that keeps the reader’s attention unflagging to 
the end and, most important of all, sets him to 
work on his own reassessment of the poem. 


HERMANN PESCHMANN 
’ There is a most interesting parallel in the ‘pre- 
destined’ end, in the audience’s mind, of Falstaff, as 
interpreted by Professor Dover Wilson in The Fortunes 
of Falstaff 
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A FRENCH INTERPRETATION OF 
DRYDEN 


Dryden, Poémes Choisis. Traduction, préface et 
notes par PrerrE Lecours, Professeur 4 la 
Faculté des Lettres de Lyon. Aubier, Edi- 
tions Montaigne, Paris. Pp. 442. 

No task is more urgent in the present state 
of Europe than the development of close cul- 
tural relations between France and Britain. 
The French scholars who, in the great tradition 
of Alexandre Beljame, Emile Legouis, and René 
Huchon, are interpreting English literature to 
the post-war generation in the French univer- 
sities, are therefore doing work of European 
importance, which deserves a warm welcome 
in this country. Prominent among them is 
Professor Pierre Legouis of the University of 
Lyon, son of the famous Professor Emile 
Legouis, and well known on both sides of the 
Channel (and of the Atlantic) for his brilliant 
studies of Marvell and Donne. 

The latest addition to the excellent bilingual 
series published by Aubier is a volume of selec- 
tions from Dryden edited by Professor Legouis 
with a French translation, introduction, and 
notes. The selection includes the whole of 
Annus Mirabilis, the two parts of Absalom and 
Achitophel, Mac Flecknoe, The Medal, Religio Laici, 
the elegy on Oldham, the epistle to Congreve, 
and the three great Odes, with a number of 
shorter pieces. The aim of the translation is to 
help the French reader with some knowledge 
of English to understand the original. Pro- 
fessor Legouis has therefore used prose (without 
avoiding occasional blank verse ‘lorsque par 
exception il s’offrait lui-méme’), and he has 
for the most part triumphantly overcome the 
many difficulties involved in rendering Dry- 
den’s elliptical and highly allusive seventeenth- 
century English. His version will not only help 
the French student of English, but will also, as 
he suggests, be of assistance to Dryden’s com- 
patriots in elucidating difficult passages. The 


introduction is a masterly biographical and | 


critical study, and the notes are at once concise 
and packed with scholarly information. The 
only important lacuna in the commentary is 
the lack of a note on the allusion to the Royal 
Society in Annus Mirabilis (st. 166). The 
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French reader surely requires an explanation 
of the history and significance of this famous 
English institution. The analysis of the metri- 
cal form of Alexander's Feast is of the highest 
value, and the answer to the common argu- 
ment that this ode lacks the elevation necessary 
for great lyrical poetry is a fine example of 
Professor Legouis’s acute and balanced criti- 
cism: ‘On peut répondre que Dryden com- 
pense ce manque d’élévation par l’absence 
d’exaltation, d’illusion et de cette grandiose 
duperie de soi-méme, si commune dans la 
poésie lyrique du xrx® siécle.’ 

Professor Legouis’s book will serve as an 
admirable introduction of this great English 
writer to French readers; it should also be of 
the greatest help to English and American 
students who are fortunate enough to obtain 
a copy and place it on their shelves beside the 
editions of Noyes and Sargeaunt. 


V. DE S. PINTO 


The Fusion of Horatian and Aristotelian Literary 
Criticism, 1531-1555. By Marvin T. Herrick. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1946. 
$1. 50. 

Even those who may lay claim to some 
knowledge of Renaissance critical theories will 
find in this study much that is generally un- 
familiar. As Dr. Herrick points out, Scaliger, 
Castelvetro, and Minturno in the second half 
of the sixteenth century have received the 
major share of the credit for formulating-and 
propagating these theories. But a group of less 
well-known translators and commentators, to 
whom Dr. Herrick here calls attention, had 
somewhat earlier begun the fusion of Horatian 
and Aristotelian elements upon which Renais- 
sance criticism is mainly based. 

Dr. Herrick takes as his starting-point 1531, 
the year in which A. I. Parrhasius published in 
Naples his In Q. Horatit Flacci artem poeticam 
commentaria, where he expressed the view that 
was generally held that Horace in his poem 
was largely reproducing the views of Aristotle. 
The recognition of Aristotle’s critical domina- 
tion was greatly furthered by the Latin trans- 
lation of the Poetics by Alexander Paccius first 
published in Venice in 1536. Together with 


the original Greek, and with a Paraphrase 
of the Ars Poetica, it became the text of the 
Latin commentaries on the Poetics and on 
Horace’s Epistle by F. Robortellus, 1548, and 
V. Madius, 1550. Madius in especial made it his 
object to disclose the Roman poet’s debt to the 
Greek master, ‘occultam atque artificiosam 
hanc Horatii imitationem patefacere’. The 
translation of the Poetics by Paccius was also 
extensively used by F. Philippus in his com- 
mentary on the Ars Poetica (Venice, 1546), 
which Dr. Herrick states has never been men- 
tioned in any account of sixteenth-century 
literary criticism. 

Dr. Herrick then proceeds to illustrate in 
detail from the writings of these and other early 
commentators how they found the basis of 
their critical theories primarily in Aristotle and 
Horace, with occasional support from Cicero 
and Quintilian, intermingled with some Pla- 
tonic influence. Thus, on the relation of nature 
and art they accepted Horace’s dictum, for 
which they found support in Aristotle, that 
both are necessary in poetry, and they think of 
art as an ‘imitation’ of, and an idealization of, 
nature. 

The function of poetry, according to Horace, 
was both to give pleasure and to teach. The 
commentators were not at one in their inter- 
pretation of the tragic catharsis in the Poetics. 
Paccius took its significance to be a moral 
purgation, thus approximating to the Horatian 
didactic doctrine, and Madius followed suit. 
Robortellus on the other hand inclined to the 
more physiological interpretation which is now 
more generally accepted. It was easier to re- 
concile the Horatian principle of decorum in 
poetry and especially in drama with the Aristo- 
telian 76 mpémov, and this doctrine became ‘a 
major law in Renaissance literary theory and 
practice’. 

From it sprang the so-called ‘dramatic 
rules’, of which Dr. Herrick gives a sevenfold 
classification. Of these the most important are 
that plot is the first essential of tragedy, that 
the dramatic unities must be observed, and 
that plays should be divided into five acts. 
The Aristotelian emphasis on plot as compared 
with characterization seemed to find support in 
Horace’s dictum that, whatever the action, it 
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should be simplex et unum. Hence the early 
commentators evolved the first of the unities— 
that of action. They gave different interpreta- 
tions of the phrase in the Poetics that tragedy 
as far as possible should keep within a single cir- 
cuit of the sun. To one this meant twenty-four 
hours, to another twelve, and to another a few 
hours, the duration of the action corresponding 
to the duration of the theatrical performance, 
and it was this interpretation that became pre- 
dominant as the unity of time. The unity of 
place had, it seems, to wait to be formulated by 
Castelvetro in 1570, though some comments 
by Robortellus and Madius on a passage in the 
Poetics pointed the way. For the faithfully 
observed division of plays into five acts Horace 
alone is responsible. 

Such are some of the main points in this 
closely packed study of the commentators who 
between 1531 and 1555 ‘harmonized virtually 
all the precepts in the Ars Poetica with the Aris- 
totelian principles of poetic art as set forth in 
the Poetics and Rhetoric’. At the end of each of 


his sections Dr. Herrick shows how these pre-. 


cepts and principles are reflected in the dicta 
of English critics from Sidney and Ben Jonson 
to Dennis, Rymer, and Dryden. But to be 
really effective this connexion would need more 
full-scale treatment. It is in his exploration of 
largely uncharted territory that the main value 
of Dr. Herrick’s treatise lies. 
F. S. BOAS 


The Crown of Life: Essays in the Interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s Final Plays. By G. Wison 
Knicut. Oxford University Press. 18s. net. 
Mr. Wilson Knight’s chosen title has a rather 

melancholy suggestiveness. After nearly twenty 

years’ devoted study and exposition of Shake- 
peare’s mystic philosophy and symbolism he 
seems here to have reached the culmination 
of his own work and, in his survey of the 

Final Plays, himself to be accomplishing a 

final task. 

At any rate, this beautifully produced and 
highly valuable volume sets a fitting crown on 
the series of well-nigh incomparable Shake- 
spearian studies which started in 1929 with the 
brief but important essay, entitled Myth and 


Miracle, here most appropriately and service- 
ably reprinted with some few additions, as an 
introductory chapter. Readers who are unfor- 
tunate enough to be unacquainted with Mr. 
Knight’s earlier work on Shakespearian Tra- 
gedy—e.g. The Wheel of Fire and The Imperial 
Theme—will be especially appreciative of an 
inclusion which provides them with so effectual 
a clue to the author’s whole line of thought, 
and to the principles on which his tireless 
investigations have been conducted. 

« We have perhaps no Shakespearian Student 
more intent on the deeper values and verities of 
the plays which bear Shakespeare’s name, more 
indifferent to those doubtful disputations and 
pedantic triflings, concerning the identity of 
the playwright, over which so many scholars 
have consumed so much valuable time and 
nervous energy. “To the critic of the poetry 
the word “Shakespeare” stands alone for the 
dynamic life that persists in the plays . . . that 
spiritual quality which alone causes great work 
to endure.’ 

To this article of belief, thus expressed in his 
own words, our author has emphatically proved 
his faithfulness. The life and quality which 
he earlier sought and found in the great Trage- 
dies—in Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, and the 
rest—he seeks and finds with equal scholarly 
enthusiasm and reverent recognition in the 
four romantic Comedies—the well-known 
Winter’s Tale and Tempest and the less-known 
but well-worth-knowing Pericles and Cymbeline 
—here under review. To the imperial patriotic 
Chronicle of Henry Vill—itself, of course, by 
virtue of its ‘happy ending’, entitled to count as 
a comedy—he dedicates the final chapter of 
the book and accords it—rather curiously, as 
some of us may think—an even higher rank 
than The Tempest, as the fitting final achieve- 
ment of Shakespeare’s genius, the fitting final 
embodiment of the message he desired to leave 
with the world. 

Whatever may be our view on this point of 
precedence, few of us would deny that all the 
selected ‘finals’ represent in some sense that 
achievement and express, to some degree, that 


message. 
The melodramatic plots of the four ‘Ro- 
mances’, the patriotic grandiloquence of the 
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Chronicle, are powerless to conceal Shake- 
peare’s true preoccupation with ‘the eternal 
pattern of man’s universal destiny’. 

Were space-limits but more spacious it would 
be a profit and pleasure to follow, in detail, the 
course of the successive chapters and point out, 
from the internal evidence of the respective 
plays, the truth of the writer’s always stimulat- 
ing, and often strikingly brilliant, suggestions 
and conclusions. But these are days when re- 
views must be strictly rationed and thoughtful 
readers can only be urged, in the strongest 
possible manner, to sample the book for them- 
selves. 

G. M. HORT 


No Quarrel with Fate. By KennetH Hare. 
London: Sampson Low Marston & Co. Ltd. 
Pp. 246. 155. net. 

Mr. Kenneth Hare, a member of a family 
which has won intellectual distinction in many 
fields, made a reputation as a skilful and attrac- 
tive writer of English verse in the years preced- 
ing the First World War. He was a pupil of 
Sir Walter Raleigh at Oxford, the author of 
some pretty lyrics, some witty epigrams, and 
a pleasant verse translation of Sir Gawayne and 
the Green Knight. Now he has written an auto- 
biography. It begins in the house of his father, 
a typical cultured, upper-middle-class English 
home of the eighteen-nineties, and it ends in 
the Cotswolds at the beginning of the Second 
World War. Mr. Hare appears as a schoolboy 
at Colet Court and St. Paul’s, as an under- 
graduate at Oxford, as an officer in that distant 
war of trenches, zeppelins, whizzbangs and 
Vérey lights, and as a man of letters in Venice 
and elsewhere in the period entre-deux-guerres. 
This ought to be an interesting book. Mr. 
Hare has all the material for a good auto- 
biography and he is an experienced craftsman 
in words. Unfortunately, however, it falls flat. 
The author is too jaunty and breezy and 
bumptious; he is also too fond of quoting his 
own not very impressive poems and, what is 
still worse, the kind things which eminent 
contemporaries said or wrote about his works. 
Thus on one and the same page we read that 
Mr. Middleton Murry wrote, ‘Kenneth Hare 
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enjoyed a reputation at Oxford which this 
exquisite translation has fully justified’, and 
that the late Professor G. S. Gordon (‘later a 
major with three wound-stripes from the ’14- 
*18’) declared that the same translation was 
‘full of spirit and life’. Unsolicited tributes of 
this kind are sprinkled so liberally that they 
give parts of the book the appearance of a 
publisher’s advertisement. 

The most readable chapters are the early 
ones which deal with the author’s childhood 
and his schooldays. The portrait of Elam, the 
eccentric schoolmaster with his elastic-sided 
boots, his yellow socks, his pots of geraniums, 
and his love of poetry, is altogether admirable, 
and the sights and sounds of Edwardian Lon- 
don as they impressed an imaginative school- 
boy are conveyed to the reader with much 
liveliness and grace. Indeed the impression 
given by the book is that the author has never 
developed emotionally or intellectually beyond 
the condition of the clever and attractive 
adolescent. The accounts of his erotic adven- 
tures, for example, might well have passed 
muster when told in a mess amid clouds of 
tobacco-smoke and the fumes of whisky. In 
cold print they make pretty poor reading. The 
social historian of the twentieth century will 
find useful material in this book. The ‘common 
reader’, after enjoying the opening chapters, 
will wonder how an author of Mr. Hare’s 
experience and accomplishment could have 
written so many trite and shallow pages. 


V. DE S. PINTO 


Selected Poems of Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Sm Joun Squire. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

This is a timely and admirable selection, and 
prefaced by a no less timely and admirable 
introduction. It has been the chief purpose of 
Sir John Squire to represent the range and 
variety of Tennyson’s genius, and from this 
point of view the selection could hardly be 
bettered. And when one glances through the 
contents page and is reminded of the old fami- 
liar favourites, how rich and various is the 
assemblage, and how laughable the views of 
modern detractors seem in their presence! Sir 
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John Squire says in his introduction that the 
general public has never abandoned Tennyson, 
nay, more—I think it is probably still true that 
the English-speaking peoples as a whole carry 
about the consciousness of his greatness more 
securely than that of any other poet except 
Shakespeare. In this selection there is nothing 
that one would wish away, though if its com- 
pass could have been extended one would have 
pleaded for the inclusion of The Northern Farmer, 
and perhaps The Day Dream in its entirety, and, 
as it could have been detached, King Arthur’s 
speech to his knights at the end of The Holy 
. Grail, because it expresses so wonderfully the 
mystical side of Tennyson’s genius. That the 
whole of In Memoriam is included is altogether 
right, for it more than any other poem unfolds 
the range and strength of Tennyson’s mind, 
and I like to remember that Walter Pater 
recommended an intensive study of it to under- 
graduates who were taking Greats—and yet it 
has been said in our day that Tennyson’s intel- 
lect was not his strong point! The inclusion of 
all the classical poems is another good feature 
of this selection, for in them above all others 
Tennyson’s art is most perfect. Of the ‘Idylls’ 
The Passing of Arthur must be a choice approved 
by all, and The Last Tournament has a good right 
to be preferred next—and enshrined in it is 
Tristram’s song, ‘Ay, ay, O ay the winds that 
bend the brier’, which must have had a place 
in a selection that is so representative of Tenny- 
son’s supreme gift of song. Finally a word of 
ial commendation must be said for the 
inclusion of Will Waterproof’s Monologue and 
The Vision of Sin which so completely reveal in 
their humour, satire, and rugged strength a 
poet far removed from the mawkish senti- 
mentality and mere prettiness that his modern 
detractors seize on as his chief characteristic. 
Sir John Squire by this selection has done a 
good service also to the rising generation by 
bringing the best work of one of our greatest 
poets together in a handy and well-printed 
volume, and if with some youthful minds it is 
still modish to decry Tennyson, mainly because 
they do not know him, this book should help to 
bring about a salutary change of attitude. 


GEORGE COOKSON 


The Other Theatre. By NorMAN MARSHALL. 

John Lehmann, 1947. 155. 

This is the best book about the contemporary 
English theatre that has been written for many 
a long day; and it is a long time since a book of 
this kind has made me read right through at 
one sitting. The ‘Other Theatre’ has various 
aliases; but whether we call it the experimental 
or the non-commercial theatre, whether it 
crops up in Bradford or Birmingham, Kensing- 
ton or the West End, whether it manifests itself 
in the form of the Stage Society or Lilian Bay- 
lis’s Old Vic, Mr. Marshall’s book makes it 
very plain that during the inter-war years this 
is the theatre which has made English theatri- 
cal history. Sometimes it has made money as 
well: it has certainly helped the commercial 
theatre to make a great deal; but in failure and 
success, and whether operating on a large or 
small scale, it has remained true to the stan- 
dards of people like Mr. Marshall himself who 
put on plays because they like them and believe 
them to have quality. His book is a salute to 
all the adventurers who have put on plays to 
please themselves: this is the other theatre’s 
categorical imperative. 

Theatrical history is a difficult job. It cannot 
be written at white heat, or yet stone cold; and 
it is not easy to run inside knowledge and the 
objective attitude in double harness. Mr. 
Marshall, as a producer and as owner of the 
Gate Theatre, had the former: the break which 
was the war years and his own war service have 
given a proper perspective to his view. His 
account is critical as well as factual, and his 
criticism is both shrewd and sensitive. An im- 
mense amount of hard work has gone to the 
making of this book, and he has recorded much 
that was in danger of being forgotten, and much 
that we shall be well advised to remember in 
the immediate future. He sees the dangerous 
similarity between the post-1918 theatre and 
the present, and he is justifiably concerned 
about the unhealthy state of the theatre of the 


*forties and its finances. Audiences are larger | 


and more enterprising, but everywhere the 
shortage of theatres increases: monopoly 
ownerships threaten players and playwrights, 
being more concerned to amass large profits as 
business organizations than to encourage new 
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writers or the art of acting. ‘If there are to be 
no more than a dozen theatres in London and 
only three or four repertories in the provinces 
capable of giving adequate productions of new 
plays,’ he warns us, ‘there is a real danger that 
the race of English dramatists may soon be- 
come almost extinct.’ 

It was from this same business monopoly 
which threatened the drama’s very existence 
at the end of the 1914 war that the other 
theatre rescued us. Mr. Marshall’s story 
begins with J. B. Fagan and the Oxford Play- 
house, and continues with Nigel Playfair and 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, Peter Godfrey and 
the Gate, the Cambridge Festival Theatre, the 
Sunday play-producing societies, the repertory 
theatres, the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
and many other enterprises some of which still 
flourish. One of the most interesting and infor- 
mative chapters, very naturally, is that which 
describes his own work at the Gate; and his 
chapters on Lilian Baylis and the Old Vic, on 
Ninette de Valois and the English Ballet, and 
on Barry Jackson pay handsome tributes to 
three outstanding personalities and their re- 
markable achievements. In his chapters on the 
Old Vic and Stratford he says a number of 
things that needed saying. His account of the 
new Memorial Theatre, opened in 1932, is the 
story of a lost opportunity: his criticism of 
the later policy of the Old Vic, and of its war- 
time policy, ranges him with those who deplore 
the fact that the unique institution created by 
Lilian Baylis, which relied on an extensive 
repertoire and made its own stars, now no 
longer exists. 

Not every reader will be so excited, so nostal- 
gically moved by this roll-call of the plays of 
a quarter of a century: to-day’s new and eager 
young audience was hardly born when it be- 
gan. But it is of the utmost importance that 
the new generation should give heed to this 
admirable marshalling of the facts, and to the 
warning that ‘the non-commercial theatre 
which between the two wars saved the London 
theatre from stagnation by providing a con- 
stant flow of new plays and new players, will 
not be able to operate on anything like the 
scale it did after the last war’, on account, 
mainly, of the immensely increased costs. The 
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work of the Arts Council and the idea of the 
Civic Theatre would seem to hold most 
promise for the future: without state aid and 
municipal aid the outlook is not good. Mr. 
Marshall’s sub-title might well have been, ‘We 
got what we wanted’, and he has shown how 
we got it in the years of private enterprise. It 
is a proud record of achievement. Now it 
remains to the next quarter-century to learn 
how to manage its new material assets to equal 
advantage, to maintain standards equally high, 
and to see that it too gets what it wants. But 
before they look resolutely forwards, Mr. Mar- 
shall amply justifies those of his elder and 
contemporary readers who put down his book 
saying to themselves, “Those were the days!’ 


M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 


Shakespeare on the Soviet Stage. By Mixuar M. 
Morozov. Translated by Davm Macar- 
sHACK. With an Introduction by J. Dover 
Wison. ‘Soviet News’, London, 1947. 55. 
This is an exciting and informative booklet, 

and should convince its English readers that 
the Russian love of Shakespeare in the theatre 
is one of the most valuable cultural bonds 
between our two peoples. New and better 
translations are constantly appearing, and to- 
day Othello—the most popular of the tragedies 
—is performed on the Soviet stage in sixteen 
different languages, including Uzbec and Ar- 
menian. During the war Shakespearian work 
was carried on throughout the Soviet Union, 
and special performances were given even in 
the front line. After Othello the most popular 
plays are Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Lear; 
and of the comedies Twelfth Night, Merry Wives, 
The Shrew, and Much Ado. So far, Richard III 
is the only one of the histories which has been 
presented. Hamlet is regarded as the supreme 
test of actor and producer, and ‘before any 
theatre even thinks of including Hamlet in its 
repertoire, it asks itself: Have I earned the right 
to put on a play which is the pinnacle and 
crowning glory of world drama?’ 

Mikhail Morozov, the author, is a Professor 
of Moscow University and a Shakespearian 
scholar and translator. His account of some of 
the varying interpretations of the most popular 
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of the plays and characters is succinct and 
illuminating, and he gives most interesting 
descriptions of outstanding productions which 
he has seen, illustrating his remarks by a num- 
ber of well-chosen photographs. The three 
widely differing treatments of The Taming of 
the Shrew which he discusses have a particular 
interest at the moment in view of the Old Vic’s 
recent success with the play. Perhaps the most 
stimulating chapter, however, is the one which 
describes the close, practical, working associa- 
tion that has existed in Russia for the last ten 
years between scholarship and the stage. Prob- 
lems of Shakespearian research are frequently 
solved by the practical experience of the 
theatre: the theatres, when putting on a Shake- 
speare play, usually seek scholarly advice, 
and: receive from the U.S.S.R. Theatrical 
Society all the books and information they 
may need—a state of affairs which, as Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson remarks, ‘may well fill 
both scholars and actors with envy in this 
country’. 

Altogether, a most clear and helpful intro- 
duction to a fascinating subject. 


M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 


Speech Training as a Career. By Ci1ve Sansom, 
Examiner in Elocution, London Academy of 
Music and Dramatic Art. Messrs. Vawser & 
Wiles Ltd., London, Melbourne, Toronto, 
New York. 55. net. 

This is an excellent guide for all who desire 
speech-training. Until recently speech was 
confined both in space and time. To-day it is 
possible for a single speaker to reach millions 
of listeners, and for his living voice to be per- 
petuated with all its peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion, tune, and rhythm, and that indefinable 
thing—personality. The teacher of speech 
training deals not only with the voice, but also 


with the mind, the personality, and the spirit, 
which are closely interwoven. The tongue- 
tied are released and are enabled to express 
their thoughts worthily. 

The chapter on the Field of Study is specially 
valuable. The study of phonetics—the struc- 
ture of the spoken language—is the basis of all 
speech training. Through Phonetics the action 
of the vocal cords, lips, tongue, and soft palate 
during the production of vowels and conso- 
nants are learnt. Without this knowledge the 
teacher is liable to all kinds of inaccuracies and 
misconceptions. Voice-production, including 
breath-control, firm articulation, and the care 
of minor speech defects are touched upon; also 
public speaking; verse speaking; choral speak- 
ing; and drama. 

The teacher should have a good speaking 
voice, and must be fascinated by his subject. 
He must also study literature, and life; for in 
reading aloud the interpretation is all-impor- 
tant. Much poetry which has been called 
obscure becomes clear and understandable 
when it is read aloud with natural inflexion 
and emphasis. 

Under Training, the various courses open to 
students are enumerated; also the period of 
study—the three-year, or the one-year, or the 
three-day course, and the relative costs. There 
is also a chapter on Supplementary Training. 
Chapters are devoted to General Prospects; 
Private Teaching, and the Teaching of English 
in Schools. Fees for teaching this subject are 
now regularized in accordance with the Burn- 
ham Scale. 

In the chapter on Evening Schools the value 
of linking speech training with drama to make 
the subject popular with adolescents is stressed, 
also public speaking and discussion, and train- 
ing for Broadcasting. The book ends with a 
useful chapter on books of reference. 

G. E. B. McWILLIAM 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Shardeloes Papers of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
Edited by G. Exanp, F.S.A. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1595. 

In his presidential address to the English 
Association last year Mr. Arthur Bryant com- 
mented on the great wealth of raw material for 
social history lying half-forgotten in the muni- 
ment-rooms and attics of English country 
houses. At Shardeloes in Buckinghamshire 
there exists a pleasing deposit of such material, 
now made accessible by the kindness of the 
owner, Captain T. Tyrwhitt-Drake, and admir- 
ably edited by Mr. G. Eland. Though, as the 
Editor modestly admits, this collection cannot 
rank in interest or charm with the Verney Papers, 
it is of real value. There are few personal 
letters, but this miscellaneous garnering of legal 
depositions, bills of fare, school fees, builders’ 
and landscape gardeners’ accounts, and various 
documents relating to domestic life in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries will be 
welcome to all those for whom such disjecta 
membra spell pure enchantment. 

The only outstanding historical figures are 
Charles I and Prince Rupert—there is a good 
reproduction of a letter bearing the Prince’s 
unmistakable sprawling signature—but Emi- 
nent Persons are dimly visible afar off, Robert 
Adam among them, Linnell the cabinet-maker, 
and Biagio or Biachio (here mysteriously called 
Egidio) Rebecca who taught the daughters of 
George III to draw the human figure. Not the 
least of Mr. Eland’s merits is his skill in com- 
piling the Index. Who would not look up such 
entries as these?—‘Beer, strong, attractive to 
Lady Everard’; ‘deer which do not exist are 
demanded’ ; ‘highwaymen minutely described’ ; 
or ‘Wilson, the Rev. W. W., an inhuman 
wretch’, 


Salamander: A Poetry Miscellany. Edited by 
Kerrn BuLLEN and JoHN Cromer. Allen & 
Unwin. 6s. 


In the dark, uncertain days of the Western 
Desert warfare in 1941 a small group of poets 


and artists of various nationalities and ages, 
servicemen and civilians, met informally each 
Sunday at the Cairo home of Mr. Keith 
Bullen, and from this the Salamander Society 
and the five issues of its short poetry review, 
Salamander, grew. Their range was extremely 
catholic: ‘All shades of opinion were given full 
rein and every aspect of literary theory and 
poetic belief allowed a means of expression.’ 
Believing, despite appearances to the contrary, 
that civilization must survive, and that ‘art and 
poetry are the keynote to international under- 
standing’, great stress was laid on poetic trans- 
lation. A selection of the poems in English and 
French as well as of these translations, gleaned 
from the original five reviews and the addi- 
tional matter in the Society’s files, are now - 
given pleasing and durable form, with excel- 
lent photographs of the contributors, in this 
volume. 

The names best known to English readers 
will be G. S. Fraser, John Waller, Alan Rook, 
and John Gawsworth; but the delicate sensi- 
tivity of John Cromer or the natural lyricism of 
Darrell Wilkinson should not be overlooked, 
while, among the translations, Keith Bullen’s 
renderings from the French achieve consider- 
able distinction. 


Presenting Shakespeare. Written and arranged 
by R. C. Peat. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


In Mr. Peat’s experience Shakespeare should 
not be given to boys under fourteen. This book 
shows how Mr. Peat would give him to boys 
of that age. It begins with descriptions of the 
relevant historical context and then prints 
ample pieces of the selected plays strung to- 
gether with prose narrative from Lamb’s Tales. 
The plays selected are the Merchant, Twelfth 
Night, the Dream, and Macbeth. The book 
concludes with scenes from The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle used as information about the 
Elizabethan playhouse, and excerpts from 
Quiller-Couch’s story ‘Shakespeare’s Christ- 
mas’ and Maurice Baring’s ‘Rehearsal’. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Record and Report. By N. L. Cuay. Heine- 
mann’s. 3s. 6d. 

A string of twenty down-to-brass-tacks 
narratives of day-to-day matters from the 
expected authors (Benjamin Franklin, James 
Cook, Cobbett, T. H. Huxley) and the unex- 
pected ones (such as Dorothy Wordsworth, 
Charles Waterton, Alan Moorehead). Each 
extract is followed up by biographical informa- 
tion and exercises. 


Dr. Campbell’s Diary of a Visit to England in 1775. 
Newly edited from the MS. by James L. 
Cuirrorp. With an Introduction by S. C. 
Roserts. Cambridge University Press. 35. 6d. 
Thomas Campbell’s diary was published 

a century ago, but imperfectly. Professor Clif- 
ford’s perseverance has tracked down the 
original MS.—it had reached Australia—and 
it is here printed accurately (one is fully confi- 
dent) and prettily. Even from this edition some 
things have had to be omitted: it is only 
because Campbell liked hearing sermons that 
one might spot him as a clergyman. But his 
account of his meetings with Dr. Johnson are 
done to the life, and so are the many accounts 
of plays and actors. 


School Broadcasting in Britain. By RicHarpD 
PALMER. B.B.C. 335. 6d. 

Our school broadcasts are famous. How 
many adults—say, during convalescence—find 
them the mainstay of their daylight hours! 
They are well appreciated, of course, by those 
for whom they are primarily designed: 20 per 
cent. of the total number of schools in England 
and Wales make use of them, and 40 per cent. 
of those in Scotland. This is the first consider- 
able book on the subject, and it is written by 
those who have made the things what they are, 
and who are helping to keep up the high stan- 
dard. Every school will wish to own a copy of 
this fascinating book. 

Home is the Soldier. An Anthology of Poems by 
Rosin Benn, Dennis Bircu, JOHN FRANK- 
Lin, Patrick SavaGeE, RicHARD SHucK- 
BURGH, RoBERT SMITH, DEREK READE. The 
Fortune Press. 55. 

Many of these forty poems read rather like 


poems written by soldiers of the war before the 
last, though not so metrically. Those of Dennis 
Birch deserve to be distinguished; his goodness 
is best when most simple: for example, in the 
poem ‘Easter on Cotswold’: 


Stirs the slow bell in the still land, hill land, 
Where the plough has passed? 


More Modern Essays. Heritage of Literature 
Series. Edited by R. W. Jepson. Longmans, 
Green, 1946. 35. 

In this good collection of essays, written for 
the most part in the period between the two 
Great Wars, the aim has been to bring together 
as great a variety of theme and treatment as 
could be contrived within some 200 pages. 

Among the authors represented are Hilaire 
Belloc, John Buchan, Aldous Huxley, John 
Masefield, Winston S. Churchill, W. R. Inge, 
and Josiah Stamp. There are Notes, and a 
map and plan by Mr. B. C. Boulter. 


More Short Stories. WHeritage of Literature 


Series. Edited by S. H. McGrapy. Long- 
mans, Green, 1947. 25. 6d. 


The technique of short-story writing is well 
illustrated by the English and American stories 
selected. Four of the stories are serious, five 
lighter. 

Among the authors chosen are Thomas 
Hood, Stacey Aumonier, and W. W. Jacobs, 
O. Henry, Edgar Allan Poe, and Bret Harte. 


More One-Act Plays. Heritage of Literature 
Series. Edited by C. H. Locxrrr. Long- 
mans, Green, 1946. 35. 

The Editor has been guided by two princi- 
ples in selecting these one-act plays: that the 
collection should exemplify the various types 
of this form of drama and that all the plays 
should possess a certain dignity or ‘worthiness’. 


The opening and closing plays are Jewish 


in setting and sympathy and have their own 
appeal. The most carefully worked out is, 
perhaps, that of Val Gielgud and Commander 
King-Hall, Fours into Seven won’t go. The 
most high-spirited is Lady Gregory’s Hyacinth 
Halvey. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Narrative Poems. Heritage of Literature Series. 
Selected by E. W. Parker, M.C. Long- 
mans, Green, 1946. 2s. 6d. 

This is a refreshingly various collection from 
our resources in story-telling poetry. There are 
poems of the past and of to-day, old favourites 
and verses seldom met with in anthologies; 
poems on stirring pages of history, imaginative 
verses, and a few humorous poems, such as 
Gilbert’s Yarn of the Nancy Bell, Cowper’s John 
Gilpin, and Marryat’s The Old Navy. A bio- 
graphical list of authors is included. 


A Short Social History of England. By L. C. B. 
Szaman. The Essential English Library. 
Longmans, Green, 1947. 25. 

This is the fourth in a series of handbooks 
intended for adult foreign students, with pro- 
gressive vocabulary and phonetic glossary. It 
is well illustrated with photographs and line 
drawings, but the omission of an index is 
unfortunate. 

The difficult task of condensing and selecting 
from a thousand years of social change has, in 
general, been very well done. The main ten- 
dencies and landmarks are here. 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


WELSH BRANCHES 
Dear Sir, 

My visit to South Wales to assist in the in- 
auguration of Welsh branches was prompted 
originally by a suggestion from Mr. Brinn of 
Briton Ferry. He was anxious to establish the 
English Association in Wales and he thought it 
would be a very sound initial step if some repre- 
sentative of the Association were to address a 
holiday course for teachers from grammar 
schools at the Swansea Training College. I 
therefore wrote to Mr. J. D. Powell, H.M.I., 
who was the director of the course, and asked 
him whether he could find an opportunity for 
me to address the teachers who were interested. 
Mr. Powell was most ready to help and as a 
result I went to Swansea during April: there 
I found a very enthusiastic and representative 
meeting of grammar-school teachers ready to 
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London. By E. R. McCotvin. The Essential 
English Library. Longmans, Green, 1946. 2s. 
London, the first volume in the Essential 

English Library, is intended mainly for adult 

foreign students and has a phonetic glossary 

and excellent photographs. It would, however, 
be improved by the inclusion of a map. 

This is a very readable little book, dealing 
first with the growth of London and then with 
its many buildings, customs, and activities in 
a series of interesting sketches. 


Journalism from A to Z. By Low Warren. 
Herbert Joseph, Ltd. 4th ed. ros. 6d. 
Acclaimed by Lord Beaverbrook as ‘A 

regular Bible of Fleet Street’ and recommended 

by the Liverpool Post, ‘no youngster should 
miss the chance of studying it’, Journalism by 

Mr. Low Warren is a practical and instructive 

handbook. 

The book deals adequately with its very 
large subject—from the writing of paragraphs 
to the handling of a newspaper as a business; 
from the law of libel and the art of block- 
making to the news agency, the weekly paper 
and the trade journal. 


hear more of the English Association, and to 
act as the starting-point for Welsh branches. 
Mr. Powell himself took the chair and two of 
his colleagues were also present and made some 
very valuable suggestions. The immediate 
result of the meeting was that most of those 
present who were not already members of the 
Association joined at once. Subsequently, 
during May, a South Wales branch was estab- 
lished to cover the area from Ogmore Vale 
to Fishguard. The formation of a branch in 
the Rhondda Valley is also a subject of corre- 
spondence between the Secretary and Miss 
Jones of Tylorstown. At the meeting at 
Swansea Training College I discussed with 
teachers from North Wales the question of the 
formation of a branch in North Wales centred 
either on Bangor or Aberystwyth and I believe 
that something will come of this. 

One particularly interesting point that 
was raised by various people present was the 
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importance of the subject of English as a second 
language in Wales, and I am quite sure this is a 
matter which would interest many members of 
the English Association. I have no doubt that 
the editor would be glad to receive authorita- 
tive contributions on this subject for inclusion 
in English and I hope that our new branches in 
Wales will make it their business to contribute 
something worth-while on this matter. It is 
hardly necessary to say that we at Headquarters 
will always be very ready to give any assistance 
we can to new branches and to discuss ques- 
tions related to the establishment of others. 


S. E. BUCKLEY 
‘English’ will be glad to consider any article 
dealing with the subject of English as a second 
language in Wales. Ep. 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 

Sir, 
May I be allowed to protest against the 

statement with which Mr. Arthur Sale begins 

his appreciative article ‘Chaucer in Cancer’? 


He here says that Crabbe has no interesting 
line of development. I would say, on the con- 
trary, that Crabbe’s scope extends unmistak- 
ably from The Village (1783), through The 
Parish Register (1807), The Borough (1810), Tales 
(1812), to Tales of the Hall (1819). The descrip- 
tions of scenery and people in The Village, 
though characteristic, are rhythmically stilted 
and monotonous compared with the descrip- 
tions in, say, Peter Grimes; Crabbe learnt to 
turn description into narrative; and enlarged 
his narrative unit from the brief sketches with 
which The Parish Register begins to the concerted 
narratives of Tales of the Hall. Mr. Sale’s state- 
ment is only too apt to reinforce the often 
repeated error that if you have read The Village 
you know pretty well what Crabbe was good 
for. It is the steady expansion of his powers 
that raises Crabbe from the third to the second 
order of English poets. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. M. W. TILLYARD 


Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


E Annual General Meeting of the English 

Association was held on Saturday, 5 July 

1947, at St. Ermin’s Restaurant, St. James’s 
Park, London, S.W. 1. 


Chairman: The Chairman of Committee, Inst. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B. 


The Chairman, after alluding to the printed 
Report, said that he had little to add to it. The 
membership of the Association continued to 
grow in a satisfactory way, but we should like 
it to grow more rapidly. He therefore urged 
members to persuade their friends to join the 
Association. He was glad to be able to report 
the opening of a new branch at Worthing and 
the revival of other branches. He then called 
on the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, 
to report on the finances of the Association. 

Mr. Jenkyn Thomas said he wished he could 
give a more cheerful picture of the financial 
position, but a casual glance at the accounts 


showed that our receipts last year were less 
than they were the year before, and our 
expenses considerably higher. The Finance 
Committee had therefore to consider carefully 
what steps could be taken to improve matters 
without diminishing the usefulness and attrac- 
tiveness of the Association, and at the same time 
look to further sources of income. 

It might be that the subscription would 
have to be raised, as has been done in the case 
of many Societies and Clubs to-day faced with 
the same difficulties, but this would be avoided 
if possible. 

The adoption of the Report having been 
proposed by Mr. Graham and seconded by 
Mr. Goad was carried unanimously. ‘ 

The Chairman then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers for the year and called on Dr. 
Esdaile to propose the election of Professor 
Sir Herbert Grierson, LL.D., Litt.D., to the 
Presidency, and the retiring President Sir 
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Osbert Sitwell to be a Vice-President, and for 
re-election the following :— 


Chairman of Committee: Inst. Rear-Admiral 
Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B. 


Hon. Treasurer: W. Jenkyn Thomas. 
Hon. Secretary: Miss Viola G. Garvin. 


For re-election to the Executive Committee: 
Miss M. St. Clare Byrne; 
Miss D. M. Stuart. 


In proposing Sir Herbert Grierson, Dr. 
Esdaile spoke of him as the greatest living 
authority on Sir Walter Scott, and, in fact, the 
most distinguished student of our native litera- 
ture now alive. 

After the proposed elections had been 
seconded by Sir Philip Magnus and Sir 
Ronald Storrs they were carried unanimously. 

There being no other business before the 
meeting Professor Pinto proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 

The Chairman then welcomed the presence 
of two members of the Johannesburg branch of 
South Africa, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Soden, who 
had organized that important exhibition of 
South African books at South Africa House 


Y the death of Sir Philip Hartog the Asso- 

ciation has suffered a severe loss. We 

have received the following tribute to him from 
Dr. F. S. Boas. ; 

‘By the death of Sir Philip Hartog shortly 
before the annual general meeting in July the 
English Association has lost one of its original 
members who served on its first Executive 
Committee, and who throughout a career of 
unusually varied activities maintained a keen 
interest in the Association’s progress and aims. 
Starting as a lecturer on Chemistry in Man- 
chester, Hartog in 1902 was appointed to the 
important post of Academic Registrar of the 
University of London. He found time amidst 
his administrative duties to compose his valu- 
able little treatise on The Writing of English, 
published in 1907, with a new edition in 1908. 

‘His services, while Academic Registrar, as 
Secretary to the Treasury and India Office 
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which was opened by H.R.H. the Countess of 
Athlone. 

Mr. Lewis Soden in reply said the exhibition 
was not organized by him but by his wife. He 
was only a simple helper. They found the 
organization of the exhibition a very interesting 
experience. Their associates in Johannesburg 
had doubted the possibilities of being able to 
hold an exhibition in London, but they had 
met responsive encouragement from publishers 
here and in South Africa, and were surprised 
themselves how the exhibition pleased people 
in England. They had been able to send back 
to their friends in Johannesburg glowing ac- 
counts of the way in which people received and 
supported the exhibition. 

Before the meeting adjourned, Dr. Boas pro- 
posed that a vote of sympathy at the loss of Sir 
Philip Hartog whose death had occurred a few 
days ago should be recorded. No one had 
greater sympathy with the aims and interests 
of the Association than Sir Philip. 

Dr. Esdaile, in seconding the proposal, re- 
called that Sir Philip Hartog was one of the very 
early members and a very active and helpful one. 

The meeting stood for one minute in silence 
before adjourning. 


Committees on the Organization of Oriental 
Studies in London were the prelude to his 
appointment in 1920 to a leading educational 
post in India itself as the first Vice-Chancellor 
of the new University of Dacca in Bengal. An 
address that he gave to this University in 1924 
On the Relation of Poetry and Verse was published 
in 1926, after his return to England, as the 
Association’s Pamphlet No. 64. 

‘Hartog throughout his career was specially 
interested in the question of Examinations. 
His study of Examinations in their bearing on 
National Efficiency was the forerunner of a 
number of other publications in which he 
collaborated on the varied problems of Exami- 
nations. He was thus clearly marked out for 
nomination as Chairman of the Association’s 
Conference on Examinations in English on 
26 April, 1945, but at the eleventh hour he 
was prevented by circumstances from acting. 
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He had been elected a Vice-President of the 
Association in 1943. 

‘Created successively C.I.E., Knight 
Bachelor, and K.B.E., Sir Philip, one of the 
most unassuming of men, served many causes, 
and not least those for which our Association 
stands, with steadfast loyalty and distinction.’ 


On Saturday, 27 September, those members 
of the English Association faithful enough to 
attend at the City Literary Institute and eschew 
a golden afternoon were rewarded by an unex- 
pected and highly entertaining discourse from 
Mr. Christopher Sykes on his personal memories 
of Gertrude Stein. Passionate Gertrude Stein- 
ites were probably in the minority. But Mr. 
Daniel George, who took the Chair, introduced 
the theme to the audience so adroitly that Mr. 
Sykes was able to develop it with a sense that 
his own genuine curiosity about a remarkable 
woman of letters was reciprocal in his hearers. 
He did it with skill, wit, and evident enjoyment. 
From the personal point of view the core of the 
lecture was Mr. Sykes’s rueful, vivid tale of his 
own three encounters with ‘the massive and 
terrible figure of Gertrude Stein’—she of 
‘the loud laugh’, ‘the eyes of some great, 
all-seeing bird’, the formidable glare, the 
uncompromising, belligerent opinion. From 
the literary point of view the lecturer’s analysis 
of her place among writers in the rebellious 
*twenties, and the influence on subsequent 
poets of her musical rather than rational use 
of words was at least as interesting. Was she 
mad? Had she genius? At least she was 
an innovator of audacity and equipment. 
Mr. Sykes gave the impression of someone of 
stature, and many members went away at the 
end disposed to try her for themselves. 


It is encouraging to hear from Rio de Janeiro 
that the Sociedade Brasileira de Cultura 
Inglesa has joined the Association as a Junior 
Branch. The Society is supported by the 
British Council and has the double aim of 
teaching English and disseminating British cul- 
ture. We have been favoured with a copy of 
its Bulletin which, among its interesting con- 
tents, contains an article by a Brazilian girl of 
16, written in English and showing a remark- 
able command of our language. We wish the 
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Society all success in its activities and hope the 
connexion established with ourselves will prove 
helpful to us both. 


Four members of the Scottish Association 
(Edinburgh Branch) for the Speaking of Verse 
have launched an interesting venture under 
the title of The New Athenian Broadsheets—thus 
reviving the earliest form of printed popular 
literature. 

The chief editor is a member of our Associa- 
tion. We have been kindly sent a copy of the 
first issue, which is beautifully produced, and 
consists of ‘poems of places’ mainly by living 
Scottish poets. It was published to coincide 
with the Edinburgh Festival. We understand 
that there will be further issues at Christmas, 
in the Spring, and in the Summer; each with 
‘seasonal’ verse. 

The broadsheets are sold at one shilling each, 
and can be obtained from the editor: 


New Athenian Broadsheets, 
45 Plewlands Gardens, 
Edinburgh 10. 


We wish the venture all success. 


Mr. S. R. Littlewood for some years has en- 
livened our pages with his ‘Dramatic Notes’— 
the rich harvest of his long experience of the 
stage. It is therefore with sincere pleasure 
that we join in congratulating him on the many 
high tributes paid him by the Press and the 
Stage on his jubilee as a dramatic critic. 

Wealsocongratulate Mrs.G.E.B. McWilliam, 
a member of the Executive Committee, on the 
distinction of having been chosen to report at 
the Conference of the International Council of 
Women held in Philadelphia from 4 to 13 Sep- 
tember on the activities and work of the Arts and 
Letters Sectional Committee of the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain. We have 
been favoured with a copy of her able and 
most interesting Report. 


We have been asked to inform members that . 


Essays and Studies, vol. xxxii, has been published 
by the Clarendon Press and copies have been 
dispatched to subscribing members. The num- 
ber of copies allocated to the Association, 
however, has already been exhausted. In order 
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to meet the demands of members paying their 
subscription late and for whom no copies are 
available a request is made for the return of 
any copies that members may have for dis- 
posal. Such copies should be addressed to the 
Secretary, who will refund the cost at Mem- 
bers’ rate plus postage. 

The address Ovid and the Elizabethans given 
by Dr. F. S. Boas to a joint meeting of the Eng- 
lish and Classical Associations has now been 
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printed in pamphlet form and is available to 
members at the special price of 6d. including 
postage. Applications for the pamphlet should 
be sent to the Secretary. Non-members should 
apply to booksellers who will supply the 
pamphlet at 15. a copy including postage. 

Contributions intended for the Spring Number, 1948, 
should reach the Editor not later than 20 January. 

Contributors should state if they are members of 
the Association. 


POETRY COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


HE subject for the competition was a 

song-lyric, the choice of subject being left 
to the competitor. We award the first prize to 
Celia Randall and the second prize to John 
Blanford for his lyric When My Heart is Breaking, 
as best fulfilling the terms of the competition— 
and have pleasure in printing both poems. At 
the same time we highly commend the poems 
by M. E. J. Hughes, G. H. Moore, and Wilfrid 
Bartlett. 


In the next competition a prize will be given 
for the best poem on one of these subjects: A 
Bird Sanctuary—A Missal—A View from a 
Window. 

Competitors should send in their poems to 
reach the Editor not later than 20 January 
1948, and should not submit more than one 
poem. As previously announced poems should 
not exceed 50 lines or be of less than 14. 


THE EXODUS 


They are gone, the men of Larrick, 
Tramping on through the rain, 
On their cheeks the soft wind 
That they will not feel again; 
They go to tame the prairies, 

And sow the foreign grain. 

They will pass along the gangways 
Proudly laughing, heads on high, 
For the land will not rear them 
Where the starveling boulders lie, 
And they will man the schooners, 
And they will range the sky. 


They will mow the alien meadows, 
Furrow earth for new corn, 

But they will sing the old songs 

Of the land where they were born, 
And sometimes through the singing 
Will steal a note forlorn. 


It will reach their ancient cabins, 

And a mother bows her head 

To pray the men of Larrick 

May not go uncomforted, 

For the boglands will not loose them, 

Nor the hills where they were bred. 
CELIA RANDALL 


WHEN MY HEART IS BREAKING 


New Year’s Day . . . and the slumbering earth, 
In her last light sleep before awaking, 
Dreams of the Spring, and of Hope’s rebirth . . . 
But how can I hope when my heart is 
breaking? 


Winter is passing, and once again 

Woods will be gay with the catkins shaking 

And blackbirds singing their blithe refrain . . . 
But how can I sing when my heart is 


breaking? 


The sap will soon rise, and the daisies cover 

Meadows where lambs leap, merrymaking; 

Life will unfold for you and your lover... 
But how can I live when my heart is 


breaking? 
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JOHN BLANFORD 
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SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

A Skeleton Key to ‘Finnegans Wake’. By J. H. 
CampsBe.t and H. M. Rosinson. Faber. 16s. 

A Study of Goethe. By Barker Farrey. 
(London: G. Cumberlege.) 155. 

A Voyage to Wonderland. Essays on D. H. 
Lawrence, Kafka, and others. By HuBert 
NicHoitson. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

As They Liked It. An Essay on Shakespeare 
and Morality. By ALFRED HAarsBacE. 
Macmillan. 145. 

Boccaccio. By Francis MacManus. Sheed & 
Ward. 16s. 

*Christopher Marlowe. By Paut H. Kocuer. 
(London: G. Cumberlege.) 20s. 

*Fearful Symmetry. A study of Blake. By 
.Norturop Frye. (London: G. Cumber- 
lege.) 255. 

George Eliot. By Geratp Collins. 
12s. 6d. 

*Human Dignity and the Great Victorians. By 
BERNARD N. Scuituinc. (London: G. Cum- 
berlege.) 16s. 

Keats and the Daemon King. By WERNER BEYER. 
(London: G. Cumberlege.) 18s. 

King Henry V. Ed. by J. Dover Witson. The 
New Shakespeare. Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 
Oscar Wilde and the Theatre. By James AGATE. 
The Masque, No. 3. Curtain Press. 25. 
Paradise Lost and its Critics. By A. J. A. Wat- 

pock. Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 

*Plato and Milton. By Irene Samuet. (Lon- 
don: G. Cumberlege.) 115. 6d. 

Prose Literature Since 1939 (excluding fiction). 
By Jonn Haywarp. Longmans (for the 
British Council). 2s. 


Samuel Butler. By G. D. H. Core. English 
Novelists Series. Home & Van Thal. 6s. 
Soviet Literature Today. By Grorce REAVEY. 

Lindsay Drummond. 8s. 6d. 

Studies in Religious Poetry of the Seventeenth 
Century. By W. L. Doucuty. Epworth. 
qs. 6d. 

Tennyson’s Two Brothers, By Haroip NIcoL- 
son. Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 

Thanks Before Going. By JoHN MasEFIELD., 
(Including an essay on Rossetti and another 
on a Macbeth Production.) Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 

The Brontés. By Benttey. English 
Novelists Series. Home & Van Thal. 6s. 
The Double Image. By RAYNER HEPPENSTALL, 
Studies of four French Catholic writers. 

Secker & Warburg. 8s. 6d. 

* The English Heritage of Coleridge of Bristol, 1798. 
By Wiia L. Kennepy. (London: G. Cum- 
berlege.) 145. 

*The Kafka Problem. Ed. by ANGEL FLOREs. 
Falcon Press. 215. 

The Real Shakespeare. By 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 18s. 

The Satire of Jonathan Swift. By HERBERT 
Davis. Macmillan. 1os. 

The Wisdom of Sophocles. By J. T. SHEPPARD. 
Allen & Unwin. 5s. 

The Works of Sir Thomas Malory. Ed. by 
Eucéne Vinaver. Clarendon Press. 126s. 
the three volumes. 


* All titles marked with an asterisk are. American, 
Colonial, or Continental publications, and may 
therefore be difficult to obtain in this country. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Bath 


Programme for 1947-8 
17 Oct. 1947: Meeting for General Business. 
21 Nov.: ‘The Poetry of T. S. Eliot’ (Dr. 
Ray Edridge). 
12 Dec.: ‘The Tempest? (Mr. H. Gifford). 
16 Jan. 1948: ‘Language, Culture and Broad- 
casting’ (Mr. Gilbert Phelps). 
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20 Feb.: Lord David Cecil (title to be 
announced later). 

19 Mar.: Lady Cynthia Asquith will read 
one of her own short stories. 


All meetings at six o’clock at 18 Queen 


Square 
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Programme for 1947-8 
President: Professor D. G. James, M.A. 
Meetings at Royal Fort House, unless other- 


sent stated. 
j Friday, 3 Oct. 1947, 7.30 p.m.: Annual 
General Meeting. 

Friday, 3 Oct., 8.0 p.m.: ‘English in the 
ical Universities’ (Professor D. G. James). 
hes Friday, 7 Nov., 8.0 p.m.: ‘Milton’ (Professor 
ann. 
glish 

6s. 
TALL, 
iters, Programme for Autumn 1947 

Ordinary Meetings: On 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
1798. at 2.45 p.m.: 
4um- 26 Sept.: ‘Thomas Dekker, The Shoemaker’s 

Holiday.’ 
ORES. 30 Sept.: Mary Winter Were. A reading of 
her own poetry. 
BLISS. 
BERT 
>ARD. 
1. by § Programme for Autumn 1947 
126s. 1 Oct.: ‘A Poet’s View of Life’—Shakespeare 
(The Rev. Harold Bickley, B.D.). 
siemn 1 Nov.: ‘Epitaphs’ (Mr. Roger Serpell). 
J may 3 Dec. : ‘Some American Poets’ (Mr. Judge). 
to be 
read The following meetings have been arranged 
and will be held in the Modern Languages 
dueen Room, West Building, University College, 


Southampton. 


Friday, 24 Oct., 5.30 p.m.: ‘Spenser and the 
Land of Faerie’ (C. L. Wrenn, Rawlinson 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Bnistol 


North-West Kent 


Plymouth 
Programme for Spring 1948 


Southampton 
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B. A. Wright). (Joint meeting with the 
Classical Association.) 

Friday, 5 Dec., 7.30 p.m., Folk House: 
‘Tennyson’ (Joint discussion with the Arts 
Club). 

Friday, 6 Feb. 1948, 8.0 p.m.: ‘Eaves- 
dropping on the. Eighteenth Century’ 
(Miss S. I. Tucker). 

Friday, 5 Mar., 8.0 p.m.: ‘Some Aspects of 
Journalism’ (Mr. Conrad Voss-Bark). 


14 Oct.: Epitaphs. 
D. C. Simpson. 
28 Oct.: The Macabre. 


Introduction by Dr. 


11 Nov.: Period Reading VII: 1900-14 
(pre-war). 

25 Nov.: Browning. 

9 Dec.: Shortlands Poetry Portfolio. 


Reading and Discussion. 


3 Jan.: ‘Emily Bronté (Mrs. Sidney Taylor). 

4 Feb.: ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ (Baroness de i 
Neufville). 

6 Mar.: ‘Horace Walpole and His Letters’ 
(Mr. R. R. Brown). 

7 April: To be announced later. 


and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
Literature in the University of Oxford). 

Thursday, 20 Nov., 5.30 p.m.: ‘Poetry and 
Truth’ (The Very Rev. E. G. Selwyn, 
Dean of Winchester). 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


Alexandria 


The Hon. Secretary Maitre J. Daniel reports 
as follows: 

1. In addition to our full members, we have 
some thirty local members. The nucleus of our 
membership is drawn from the Professors, 
Staff, and Graduates of Farouk el Awal Uni- 
versity of this city, and, to a lesser degree, from 
the teaching staff of English and Egyptian 
Schools. Our members are of various nationa- 
lities, less than half being British. The Chair- 
man for this year and many members are 
Egyptian, and we have Irish, American, 
Syrian, Greek, Armenian, Italian, and Russian 
members. I am a Chilean. 

2. Our Committee for this year, elected in 
Nov. 1946, included Col. Ahmed Taher Bey, of 
the Egyptian Police, as Chairman; Prof. D. G. 
Williams, Prof. M. Khalafallah, Prof. K. N. 
Colvile, Mr. W. R. Blainey, Mr. Edgar Sabet 
(all of Farouk University), Mr. I. Thomas 
(Director, Alexandria British Institute), Miss 


Harbottle (English Girls’ College), Mr. G. 
Zananiri (an Egyptian journalist), and myself 
as Secretary. 

3. On an average we have had one lecture 
a month in 1946-7. On 19 Dec. 1946 Prof. 
Alan Wace read a paper on Trollope. On 
go Jan. 1947 Col. A. Taher gave an account of 
the development of Arabic literature. On 27 
Feb. I lectured on Don Quixote and its universal 
appeal. On 3 April Prof. D. G. Williams spoke 
on the Welsh Literary Tradition. On 24 April 
Prof. Colvile read a paper on George Meredith. 
On 29 May Mr. D. J. Enright (Lecturer in 
English Literature at the University) read a 
paper on Contemporary Poetry, and on 26 
June Mr. R. S. Easton (also of Farouk Univer- 
sity) gave a lecture on Ernest Hemingway. 

Owing to the departure on leave of many 
members we shall only hold a reading or two 
in the summer and hope to resume activities in 
November. 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney 


Addresses given to members of the Sydney 
Branch of the English Association during 1946. 

27 March: ‘A Spanish-speaking Country’s 
Literature’ (Mrs. J. C. Farrall). 

24 April: ‘Literature and Society’ (Mr. E. 
McLeod, B.A.). 

22 May: ‘History as Literature’ (Mr. 
N. O. P. Pyke). 

26 June: “The Conflicts and Crotchets of 
Samuel Butler’ (Mr. W. Milgate, M.A.). 

19 July: ‘Aristotle and the Aboriginal’ 
(Public Lecture by T. W. Robinson, M.A.., 
Ph.D.). 

24 July: “The Poetry of Christopher Brennan’ 
(Miss Marjorie Barnard, B.A.). 


28 Aug.: “Two Americans—Saroyan and 
Dos Passos’ (Miss Dawn Wood, B.A.). 

18 Sept. : “The Influence of Sound Effects on 
Radio Drama Technique’ (Miss Patricia 
Delaney) ; ‘Some Remarks on Prose Style’ 
(Mr. T. L. L. Suttor). 

25 Sept.: “The Influence of Literature on 
Ballet Themes’ (Mr. Cornelius Conyn). 

23 Oct.: ‘American Negro Poetry’ (Mr. W. 
Hart-Smith). 

On 21 Nov. the annual dinner was held. 
Miss Beatrice Davis presided. The speakers 
were Professor A. L. Sadler, Professor A. D. 
Trendall, Professor E. G. Moll (of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon), and Mr. G. A. Ferguson. | 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 

(b) The annual subscription to the Central Body is tos. 6d., or with Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies (post free) £1. 1s. 

Life Membership (which does not cover Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(c) The annual subscription of a member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by 
the Branch, and is usually 10s. 6d. or with Essays and Studies and The Year's Work in 
English Studies 1s. 

(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 

Members are asked to note that the office has now removed to 8 Cromwell Place. 


Contents of Vol. VI, No. 33 


AN EXCHANGE WITH AMERICA 


THE PLAYS OF AUGUST STRINDBERG Guy Boas 
EMILY BRONTE: POET AND MYSTIC Margaret Willy 
FOR YOU, O DEMOCRACY... Tony Rose 
IZAAK WALTON AND UNAMUNO John E. Housman 
THE LAST EPIC Alicia C. Percival 
POEMS 
Freda C. Bond James Clifford R. L. Cook 
Nina Cust Arundell Esdaile B. R. Gibbs 
Ruth Hedger Gordon Jobling T. W. Ramsey 
T. O. Robinson Millicent Wedmore Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


Contents of Vol. VI, No. 34 


AMERICAN LITERATURE (1940-5) Fred B. Millett 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF TRAGEDY Clifford Leech 
MAETERLINCK AND STATIC DRAMA J. E. Malcolm 
VERSE-WRITING—ADVICE TO BEGINNERS Cicely Boas 
MUSE IN INDIA—AN ASPECT OF ALUN LEWIS Gordon Symes 
W. N. P. BARBELLION (1889-1919) E. W. Martin 
A NOTE ON THOMAS NASHE E. D. Mackerness 
POEMS 
Arundell Esdaile Stanley Gardner John Gawsworth 
G. Rostrevor Hamilton Geoffrey Johnson Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 
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Contents of Vol. VI, No. 35 


SIDNEY AND THE CULT OF ROMANTIC LOVE E. C. Pettet 

CHAUCER IN CANCER Arthur Sale 

ON THE DEATH OF CORDELIA Evander Milne 
POEMS 

Nina Cust G. M. Hort E. H. W. Meyerstein 

Evander Milne V. de S. Pinto T. W. Ramsey 

C. Busby Smith G. D. R. Tucker Mary Winter Were 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 
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LIST OF MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE 1 JANUARY 1947 
CENTRAL BODY 


ALEXANDER, D. H. A., Regional Food Controller, 
Cawnpore, U. India 
ANDERSON, Miss D., School House, Satley, Bishop 
Auckland, Co . Durham 
ANDREW, His Honour Judge, The Royal Court Hotel, 
Sloane Square, S. 
Arcuer, Essell, 166 Hall Road, Isleworth, Max. 
ArtincsTo.., A. J., Technical and Arts Institute, 
East Street, Braintree, Essex 
Asuey, John R. , Green-Ayre, School Lane, Hartford, 
Northwich, Cheshire 
Arxins, A. S., New Plymouth Boys’ High School, New 
Plymouth, ’ New Zealand 
Aujatay, G. S. (No. 95548), ‘Military Lands and 
tonments’, ‘Q.M.G.’s’ Branch, H.Q., Burma 
Command, Mingaladon Cantonment, Burma 
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THE EXPLICATOR 


Founded 1942 


Members of The English Association will enjoy the brief, acute analyses 

of poems and fiction in The Explicator, which carries comments (and 

queries, too) upon individual works, British and American, classic and 
modern. 

Exclusive concern with literature as literature has made The Explicator 

an important influence in contemporary criticism. 


Recent issues have included explications of Chaucer, Dryden, Keats, 
Browning, Housman, Whitman, Eliot, Frost, and Auden. 


Subscription in Great Britain : $1.25 a year (eight numbers) 


THE EXPLICATOR 
1247 COLLEGE STATION, FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 


THE BRITISH ANNUAL OF LITERATURE 


A Review of Literature throughout the English-speaking world, con- 
taining informative and critical articles by experts on publications and 
matters of literary interest in Great Britain and Ireland, the British 
Dominions and the U.S.A. The Literary Competitions are designed to 
assist new authors to obtain publication, and have the unique feature 
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VERSE 'THEATRICAL NOTICES REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 
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A few copies only are available of Vols. I (1938) and II (1939) cloth- 
bound, at the pre-war price of 5s. 

From: 


THE BRITISH AUTHORS’ PRESS 
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THE ENGLISH NOVELISTS 


THE BRONTES Phyllis Bentley 
SAMUEL BUTLER G. D. H. Cole 
6s. net each 


‘Miss Bentley and Mr. Cole set a very high 
standard indeed.’ 
G. W. Stonier in the Observer 


‘The series is delightfully produced and 
printed. . . . This series will be welcomed 
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Ready November 28 
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Setting . 71s. 6d. 
T.S. Eliot. John Milto: . 2s. 6d. 
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Robert Liddell. Treatise on the 
Novel . 9s. 6d. 
W. Frye. Fearful Symmetry(Blake) 25s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS Ltp 

BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 

477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : MAYFAIR 3601 


THE JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


An Independent Record and Review 
Issued on the 1st of the Month 
Editor: 
E. SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E., M.A. 


Subscription for twelve numbers 
15s. post free 
Single number, 1s. 6d., postage 2d. 


The Journal deals with every stage of 
education, from the nursery school to the 
university and beyond. It represents pro- 
gressive educational aims and practice 
and provides a forum for the discussion 
general problems in education with their 
practical application to various branches 
of the school curriculum. 


Editorial Addvess : 


AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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DENT 


The English 


Country Parson 
WILLIAM ADDISON 


commentary of a man who 


understanding 
is both a good Church rian and a 
delighted 


student on human nature.’ 


CAMPBELL NAIRNE 
John O’ Weekly. 
16 photographs 


Sheridan 


LEWIS GIBBS . 
*Mr. Gibbs succeeds in con 
thing of the irresistible appeal [o! ing come 
His book is a model of its kind—and 
abounds in pertinent wit . does justice 
to its subject and is beautifully readable.’ 
G. W. STONIER in Observer. 


16 half-tone illustrations. 15s. net 


Salmagundi 


BEING A CALENDAR OF SUNDRY MATTERS 
JOYCE CONYNGHAM GREEN 


Customs, junketings, gossip, recipes, and 
in quotation and 


Backwards th ngland, over Europe, 
throu: history. 
by ANTONY LAKE. 15s. net 


Letters from 


Skokholm 


R. M. LOCKLEY 
*I have immensely enjoyed Letters from 
has moved me more than 
ve or many years. 
A simple yet impressive.” 


BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD. 
52 drawings by C. ¥. TUNNICLIFFE. 15s. net 


New Volumes in Everyman's Library 
Each 4s. net 
Silver Poets of 
the Sixteenth Century 


The works of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Earl 
of Surrey, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter 
Ralegh, and Sir John Davies. Edited 


GERALD BULLETT. No. 98 
Portuguese Voyages, 
1498-1665 


A companion to Hakluyt, Cook, Anson, 
etc., in the Travel Section. ant 
‘0. 986. 


Cc. D. LEY. 
DENT 


A Biographical Study 
F. BRITTAIN 


‘Almost every aspect of Q’s achieve- 
ment presented with sympathy, 
restraint, and discrimination.’— 
ISAAC FOOT in THE OBSERVER. 155. net 


Dr Campbell’s 
Diary, 1775 
Edited by J. L. CLIFFORD 


Dr Campbell, « Irish clergyman, 
came to England to meet Dr John- 
son. His diary, now first printed 
in full, records a candid view of 
Johnson and his contemporaries. 

8s. 6d. net 


Paradise Lost and its 
Critics 
A. J. A. WALDOCK 


‘Professor Waldock has written a 
very fine book. . . He insinuates or 
asserts his own opinions through 
the act of stating and sifting the 
opinions of others.’—£. M. w. TILL- 
YARD in THE CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 

8s. 6d. net 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION i 
PVolume VI. Number 31. Spring 1946. Price Half-a-crown net 


SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN THE ARAB WORLD 
Humphrey Bowman, C.M.G., C.B.E. 


THOMAS HOOD: THE MAN AND THE POET Margaret Willy 
EASTERN POETRY J. A. Chapman 4 
A FORGOTTEN NOVELIST—ALBERT SMITH Phyllis Hartnoll 
‘GREAT ACQUAINTANCE’ | Mary Craik 
EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH Boas 
POEMS 

Robin Atthill Joseph Braddock Gharles Edward Eaton 
Arundell Esdaile | Edward Vandermere Fleming Phyllis Hartnoll = 
E. H. W. Meyerstein Marie Overton Margaret Willy z 
DRAMATIC NOTES REVIEWS’ CORRESPONDENCE 

BULLETIN “POETRY COMPETITION 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Teaching of English Series 


Every educaticnist is familiar with this famous series which now numbers well over 
206 volumes.and is constantly growing, The books are clearly printed and bound in 
blue cloth with gilt letcering.. Each volume is edited by an expert in his own field and 
contains Notes, Questions, and Exercises. Prices 1s. 6d. (junior) and 1s. 9d. (Senior) each. 


A SELECTION OF TITLES SHOWING RANGE OF SENIOR SECTION 


Modern Short Stories Modern Biography 
Selected by JOHN BUCHAN Edited by LORD DAVID CECIL 
Contains 12 outstanding short stories, Acollection of extracts, with useful notes 
ranging from R. L. Stevenson to E. M. and questions. 
rster, 


Prose of Our Time 
Edited by A. J.J. RATCLIFF, M.A. 
By writers who are making Modern 


The Music of Poetry 
A. H. BODY, B.A., M.Ed. 
Described as the ideal anthology of 


Literature. 

A Shorter Boswell The Short Stories of H.G.Wells 
famous johe- Published in two volumes. Illustrated. 

Diaries and Journals Selections from Matthew Arnold 
Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON 
Pepys—Evelyn—Fox—Boswell—Wesley— With an Introduction, commentaries, 
Burney. and many notes and questions. 


Play Way English for Today 
D. A. BEACOCK, M.A. With a Foreword by. Dr. W, H, D. ROUSE 


“Caldwell Cook’s work at the Perse School was a source of inspiration to many 
hundreds of teachers. This story of his life, written by one of his pupils, is particularly 
valuable because it contains, in addition to biographical details, an account of his Play 
Way methods in the classroom,’ The Times Educationai Supplement. iilus. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Teaching of English in Upper Forms 
A. J. J. RATCLIFF, M.A. 


A practical and helpful handbook on Teaching Method, showing in detail how the Author 
has prepared pupils for the Generai School and Higher School Certificate Examinations. 
The Appendix contains an Example of a Second Year’s Assignment, 2s. 6d. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
Parkside Edinburgh 
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Blue Angels 
& Whales 


ROBERT GIBBINGS 


First edition in a format uniform 
with Sweet Thames Run Softly, 
Coming Down the Wye, and Lovely 
is the Lee, of a work written and 
illustrated by Robert Gibbings on 
his experiences in warmer and more 
exotic waters. His account of diving 
adventures is typical of his attach- 
ment to the picturesque and practical. 
With 19 illustrations in cerulean blue 
and 48 in black, from the author's 
original drawings. Eds. 6d. net 


Deaths 


and Entrances 


A New. Collection of 
Poems by 


DYLAN THOMAS 


‘In this new book of twenty-four 
poems Mr. Dylan Thomas shows 
himself to be the authentic, magical 
thing, a true poet—original and 
traditional, imperfect but outstand- 
ing, with the unmistakable fire and 
power of genius,.’"—w. J. TURNER in 
The Spectator. 3s. 6d. net 


The Siege of 


London 


ROBERT HENREY 


Robert Henrey completes his eye- 
witness account of London during 
the war. A. Village in. Piccadilly 
described the *phoney” period ending 
in the great blitz of 1940-1; The In- 
credible City carried on the story 
through 1942 and 1943; The Sieze of 
Londoncompletes the saga and covers 
the flying bomb and V2 epochs. 

With 16 pages of illustrations from 
photographs. 12s. 6d. net 


DENT 


3° 


Charles Morgan 


REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR: 
SECOND SERIES. 


A further volume of essays by 
an author of international repute, 
representing in many contexts, 
a search for related values in the 
confusion of modern life. 
“What is our individual res- 
ponsibility? What things may 
we still enjoy and create? What 
things are worth living for and 
in what order?” These are 
questions which this volume seeks 
to answer. (April Sth. 8s. 6d.) 
Two of Charles Morgan’s great 
novels THE VOY AGE and SPAR- 
KENBROKE are now reprinting, 
and copies shouid be available 
in the early summer 9s. each 


Sean 0°Casey 
OAK LEAVES AND 
LAVENDER. 


A new comedy in three acts 
by one of our most famous 
Trish dramatists, in which Home 
Guards, Land Girls, conscien- 
tious objectors, combatant young 
Irishmen in the R.A.F., pre- 
sided over by Feelim O’Morri- 
gun, an eloquent Irish butler, 
are brought to life with all the 
O’Casey richness of rhythm and 
metaphor, and all his comic 
power 6s. 
Copies of RED ROSES FOR 
ME are also available (price 6s.). 
At the time of writing it is 
having a successful run at the 
Embassy Theatre, and will appear 
in the West End at an early date. 


MACMILLAN 
& CO., LTD. 


0655090596 066099606665 666066990966 6599569 
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Actors Cross the Volga 
Joseph Macleod 


@ Joseph Macleod takes up the story where he left it in his New Soviet Theatre, 
in the first year of the war. An account of the Russian theatrical life of the 
nineteenth cefitury serves as background to the story of the Soviet theatre 
in the war. Not only did it face war conditions, but developed in doing so. 
The full significance is brought out of this amazing experiment in drama. 
@ The great regard paid by the Soviet people to the best of their own 
tradition, their links with other countries through the theatre, and the 
regeneration of life and therefore of the theatre are also treated in the 
book. Very little of this information has hitherto appeared in English. 


Fully illustrated. 16s. net 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH | 
By C. E. Eckersley, M.A. 


With Ulustrations by. P. J. Walford 


Book | 3/6 Book Ill | 
Book 3/6 Book IV 5/- 
SOME PRESS NOTICES 


*The materia! for the lessons has been well chosen,.and special attention has a 
been paid to difficult points. There are, for example, some valuable lessons on : 7 
the uses of prepositions and on some words likely to be confused.’ AMA. 


“This series is built on a sensible srk that of introducing the foreign student F. 
to a wider range of English vocabulary and idiom at the same time as he is . i 
instructed in the individualities of English life and character.’ English. 


: | LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD. 
43 ALBERT DRIVE, LONDON, S.W. 19 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by John Johnson, Printer to the University 
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Claremont College Lib 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Volume VI ‘Number: ‘Summer 1946. Price Half-a-crown net 


RUDYARD KIPLING IN LONDON: 1009-109: Lancelyn Green 
‘A ‘TIME TO ‘CAST “AWAY Graham Taylor 


WANTED—A SHAKESPEARE ATLAS AND GAZETTEER é 
Minto Robertson LL.D. 


‘SPERANZA’ AND HER FIRST EDITOR Hlorace Wyndham 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SUMMER HOLIDAY Penelope Fitzgerald 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON: THE TEACHING OF S. S. Sopwith 


POEMS 

“Wilfred Bartlett «Robert N. Stephenson Clarke Norah M. Gibbs 

G,M.Hort Norah M, Horton Geoffrey Johnson 

Marie Overton C. Smith _ Mary Winter Were 


‘DRAMATIC NOTES” REVIEWS. CORRESPONDENCE 
BULLETIN POETRY ‘COMPETETION 


% 


® PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
®  #GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Teaching of English Series 
Every educationist is familiar with this famous series which now numbers well-over 
200 volumes and is constantly growing. The books are. clearly printed and bowind in 


blue cloth with gilt lettering. . Each volume is edited by an expert in his own field and 
contains Notes, tions, and Exercises. Prices-1s, 6d. (junior) and {s. 9d. (Senior) each.. 


A SELECTION OF RECENT TITLES NOW. AVAILABLE 


American Life in Literature Kinglake’s Eothen 
From the Mayflower to the Civil War Edited by J. W. OLIVER, D.Litt. 
ee DORA JESSOP, ™.A. _ > This great'travel book has been specially 
‘An-anthology of American writings, edited for examination purposes. 
yearranged in. chronological order. 
e ver apers 
The Music of Poetry: Edited by Dr. WILSON 


-Desttibed “as the ideal anthology of 
Diaries andJournals Selections fromMatthewArnold 
Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON Bdited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON 
Pepys—Evelyn—Fox—Boswell—Wesley— ‘With. an’ Introduction, commentaries, 
Burney. and many notes and questions. 
English for Today . 
‘\“\ Rapid Course in Grammar and Composition specially designed to meet the needs of 
; the new Modern Schools, suitable for first-year pupils of the Aand B streams. 2s. 6d. 
Play Way English for Today | 
A. BEACOCK, M.A... With a Foreword by Or. W.H.D.ROUSE 


<* “Caldwell Cook’s work at the Perse School was’a source of inspiration to many 
". dhundreds of teachers. This story of his life, written by one of his pupils, is particularly 

valuable because it contains, in addition to biographical details, an account of his Play 
Way methods inthe classroom.” Times:Educational Suppl. dilustrated. 8s, 6d. net. 


The Teaching of English in Upper Forms 


A practical and helpful handbook on Teaching Method, showing in detail how the Author _ 
“ hasprépared.pupils for the General School and Higher School Certificate Examinations. . 
"<The Appendix coritains an Example of a Second Year’s Assignment. 2s. 6d. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd . ne 
«Parkside Edinburgh 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


President 1946—ARTHUR BRYANT. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held on 
SaTurpay, May 25TH, 1946, in the CENTRAL HALL, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (main entrance). 


PROGRAMME 


BUSINESS MEETING. The Chairman of Committee, 
Dr. ARUNDELL ESDAILE, in the Chair. (For Agenda 


see over page). 


345 p.m. TBA. 


4.15 p.m. THe PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS on “The Art of Writing 
History.” é 


Lorp ELTON in the Chair. 


Members may bring one friend to the Address. Applications for 
tickets for Tea (1s. 6d.) should be sent with that amount 
before May 23rd, to The Secretary, The English Association, 
3, Cromwell Place, London, S.W.7. Tea Tickets will be issued 


on application only as the number which can be catered for is 


somewhat limited. 


[P.T.o. 


: 


BUSINESS MEETING 


‘AGENDA 
1. To adopt Report and Balance Sheet. 
2. To elect Officers. 


The nominations are : 


President : SIR OSBERT SITWELL, BT. 


Vice-Presidents: Arthur Bryant. 
Arundell Esdaile, Litt.D. 
Percy Simpson, D.Litt. 
Miss Edith Sitwell, F.R.S.L. 
its Dame Sybil Thorndike, LL.D. 
Professor J. Dover Wilson, C.H., Litt.D. 


Chairman of Committee : Inst. Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hail, 
K.B.E., C.B. 


Hon. Treasurer : W. Jenkyn Thomas. 
Hon. Secretary : Miss Viola G. Garvin. 


For election to the Executive Committee. 


Miss K.‘I. Bradley. 
Hilton Brown. 
Patric Dickinson 

\s Sir Philip Magnus, Bt. 
Miss A. C. Percival. 
Maurice Wollman. 


3. Other business. 


~ 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3ist, 1945. 


The peace which returned in the middle of the year under review was 


welcome rather for its promise of better times for such activities as those 
of our Association than for any removal of restrictions. The normal 
publications were nevertheless maintained, and a new educational 
publication, to be mentioned below, was undertaken. 


The year was marked by a striking increase in membership, and the 
Hon. Treasurer’s accounts show a satisfactory financial position, A sum 
of £700 has been placed to Reserve. It must be remembered that royalties 
are, as in 1944, exceptionally large, mainly from the sales of England, and 
that so much from this source must not be looked for every year. It is 
remarkable that the Association’s first book issued to the general public, 
Poems of Today (First Series), still sells well. 


Thanks to help given by the British Council, as noted in last year’s 
Report, many British Institutes overseas have taken up membership of the 
Association, and it is hoped that this will lead to the formation of further 
branches. Three new Branches have been started during the year in 
Alexandria, Calcutta, and Chichester, and. the Darlington, Hull and 
Southampton branches have been revived. The Committee appeal to 
country members to help the Association by communicating with the 
Secretary whenever there is an opportunity to found a Branch. The 
Central Body will assist the formation of each new Branch by agrautof £5. 


Educational Conferences, in which Examinations in English were 
discussed and some novel suggestions put forward, were held in April and 
December; both were reported in English. A volume of Essays, ‘The 
Teaching of English in Schools,’ was putin hand, and will appear during 1946. 


In order to encourage members, and especially young members, who 
write, a Literary Advice Panel has been formed. Each composition sent 
in is read by two judges who give their criticism and advice. A considerable 
number of manuscripts have been received and reported on: manuscripts 
have included poems, plays, essays, short stories, and criticism. Small 
fees are charged, with an increase for non-members. The Panel may be 
regarded as very successful, and as clearly meeting a need. Bi Liwthhs 


: 
a 


Publications issued to Members were the delayed Vol. 24 (1943) of 
The Year's Workin English Studies (which appeared in March of the 
present year), Essays and Studies Vol. 30, collected by Colonel 
Wilkinson, the three numbers of English, and the Archbishop of York’s 
Presidential Address ‘ Reading in War-time.’ 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual General Meeting of the Association was held 
at the Alliance Hall, Palmer Street, Westminster, on Tuesday, July 10th. 
At the Business Meeting Mr. Arthur Bryant was elected President for 1946. 
The Officers were re-elected as follows: Chairman, Dr. Arundell Esdaile ; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. A. C. Davis; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Guy Boas; 
and as newly-elected Members of the Executive Committee, Miss St. Clare 
Byrne, and Mr. Jenkyn Thomas. 


The usual Lecture programme was successfully carried out. The Lectures 
were: on January 27th, Mr. S. C. Roberts on ‘Q,’ with Miss Viola Garvin 
in the Chair; on February 24th, Mr. J. A. Chapman on ‘Gerard Manley 
Hopkins,’ with Dr. H. V. Routh in the Chair; on March 31st, Professor 
V. de Sola Pinto on ‘Modern Poetry: Live Dogs and Dead Lions,’ with 
Mr. L. A.G. Strong inthe Chair; on September 28th, Dr. H. V. Routh on 
‘Authors lead the same lives as their readers,’ with Dr. Esdaile in the Chair; 
on October 26th, Mr. Norman Marshall on ‘The Theatre To-day and 
Tomorrow,’ with Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth in the Chair; and on November 
23rd, Dr. F. S. Boas on ‘ Songs from English Plays,’ with Mr. S. R. Little- 
wood in the Chair. This last lecture was illustrated with songs sung by 
Mr. Nicholas Harrison. It has been arranged to hold a joint Meeting 
with the Classical Association in the course of the next Session. 


During the year 12 Life Members, 136 Full Members, and 52 Ordinary 
Members were elected, in addition to 78 Schools enrolled in the Junior 
Branch memberships: the Association lost 67 Members through death and 
other reasons. Among Members of long standing who have died the 
Committee regret especially the loss of Lord Charnwood, Miss Sophy 
Edmonds, Professor Fiedler, Mrs. D. M. Henman, Mr. A. V. Houghton, 
Professor Spingarn, Lady Maud Warrender, and Miss S. M. Watt. The 
Association has also to lament the death of five Vice-Presidents ; Mr. 
Harold Child, The Margess of Crewe, Dr. Oliver Elton, Archbishop Lord 
Lang of Lambeth, and Dr. Mackail. Dr. Mackail was President of the 
Association in 1930. Mr. Houghton was the Association's Secretary for 
twenty-five years. 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 
April, 1946. Chairman. 
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The World of | 


Irving 


VAN WYCK BROOKS . 


A new. study by the author of The 
Flowering of “New England; etc., 
built around the lives and works of 
Washington Irving, James Fenimore 
Cooper, and Edgar Allan Poe: “A 


social history of the period... . Mr.” 
‘Van Wyck Brooks has become an 


historian. of American literature. . 
He has at command an easy flowing 
style which can carry along without: 


confusion a quantity of facts ‘ands 
picturesque details,'--DESMOND MAC- . 


Holidays 


JANET ADAM SMITH © 


A tribute to the pleasures of moun- 
taineering, in which the author 


records her experiences ‘aniong the. 


Highlands and the ‘Alps. *A book 
inspired by high zest and the happiest 
humour,..as full ‘of good company 
as of great mountains.’—Gilasgow 
Herald; 32 pages: of mountain pkoto~ 
graphs and 


2 maps: 


Midnight Tales 


WILLIAM FRYER HARVEY 


Edited, with° an Introduction, by’ 
tales 


MAURICE RICHARDSON. Twenty 

including Midnight House, The Beast 
with Five Fingers, Miss Cornelius, etc. 
‘This selection illustrates; Harvey’s 
skill in the various types of uncanny 
fiction — ghost stories,’ fantasies, 
studies: in abnormal psychology, 


and. hotror pieces—and. his quiet,’ 


natural” style “which: enhances. the 


abnormality of the contents.’—The. 


Scotsman, 6d. net 


every subject. 


15s. net 


"THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BOOKSHOP 


"where 
combined with speedy, 


tgervice 


Nei secondhand books on 
Stock of three 


million. volumes 


BOOKS BOUGHT 


119-125 CHARING GROSS ROAD 


“LONDON, W:C.2 


Gerrard (£6 lines) Open 9-6 (ine. Sat.) 


THE JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION 


An Independent Record and. Review 
‘> Issued on the 1st of the Mouth 


Editor: 
E. SALTER DAVIES, C.B:E.; 
Subsctiption for twelve numbers 
t5s: post free 
Single nunibér; ts, ‘postage ad. 

The July 1946 Humiber includes the following 


SRURAL LIFE AND THE VILLAGE SCHOOL,’ 


By L. R: Missen, Chief Education Officer, Bast 
Suffolk. Part:I. 


*SCHOOL. INTO. COMMUNITY.’ 
Hemeine, If: Principle of 

‘A WARNING FROM "AMBRICA.’ By jouw 
Wellesley College, Mass. 

‘THE THEATRE-AND THE STATE.’ By W. 
Setrétary, The Arts Council of 


By Marcery Roserts, English 
Mistress at Northampton Giris’ School. 


Editorial Addyress 


AMEN> HOUSE, -WARWICK SQUARE 


LONDON, E.G.4 


of 


Hsiao Ch’ien 


. : This book has the charm and grace of a very radia lyric Sslenie’ 


Life and Letters. 


“No European, however well he knew China, could have told us'in quite this 
way with those delicate colours and tones about the student and_ his: silk- 
worms. ... Mr. Ch’ien has the knack of securing poignant effects with 
apparently the simplest of means.’ Daily Dispatch, Manchester. 


“A volume of sketches as delicately wrought.as spun silk.’ Birmingham Post. - 


“Cah readily be described not only as light. but as 4 mental 
tonic.’ Sheffield Telegraph. 


3rd Impression 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND. UNWIN LTD. 


“AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 


‘A complete English Course in Three Stages. __ 
By A. R. Moon, M.A., and G. H. McKay, B.A. 
‘ANPENGLISH HIGHWAY-—STAGE 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY=STAGE 
ANEW ENGLISH COURSE ‘(being Stage: of An 
Highway). 


based on sound lines and great of useful and oFiginal 

exercises that aim at training and. judgment.’ 

33 Journal. of Education. 

pete {One cannot often praise an English book of this type as being soem 

re sak here is an exception, for it is vivid, even-exciting from. first to last, and 
it isa and valuable handbook for English study.’ 


Scottish Educational Journal 
“LONGMANS, GREEN cO. LTD. 
43 ALBERT: ORIVE, LONDON, S.W.19 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by John Johnson, Printer to the University 
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‘THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
Volume VE. Number $3. Price a-croum net 


AN EXCHANGE WITH AMERICA. 
THE PLAYS OF AUGUST STRINDBERG 


EMILY BRONTE: POET AND 


YOU; O: DEMOCRACY... 
_IZAAK WALTON AND UNAMUNO 


‘Freda C. Bond James Clifford 


NinaCust © Redaile 


Ruth Hedger «Gordon Jobling 


Robinson 


DRAMATIC NOTES REVIEWS 


Glaremont College. Library, 


Margaret Willy 


Tony Rose 
E. Housman 
Alicia Percival 


Geok 
B. R. Gibbs’ 
"TW. Ramsey. 


“Margaret Willy. 


GORRESPONDENCE 


BULLETIN. POETRY COMPETITION 


‘PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
“GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Short Stories Modern Biography 
Selected by JOHN BUCHAN by LORD DAMID CECIL, 
outstanding stories; pfansing from “A collection of extracts, with useful notes 
R. E, Forster, and questions. 
The Music of Poetry. Prose of Our Time 
‘ACH, BODY, B.A., M.Ed. Edited by A. J.J. RATCLIFF, MiA. 
modern poetry. Literature. 
Diaries and Journals _ SelectionsfromMatthewArnold | 
Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON 


“The Teaching of English in Forms 


e 
Teaching of English Series . 
po educationist is familiar with this famous series which now numbers well over 
~ 200 volumes and is constantly growing. The books are clearly printed and bound in 


cloth: with gilt lettering. Each volume is edited by an expert in his own field and 
contains Notes, Questions, and Exercises, Prices'ts. 6d. (junior) and ts, 9d. (Senior) each. 


“A’SELECTION OF TITLES SHOWING RANGE OF. SENIOR SECTION | 


and many notes and 


ROY PATERSON 


Rapid Course in Grammar and specially to, meet the needs of 
the new Modern Schools, suitable for first-year. pupils of the A and B streams. 2s, 6d. 


Play Way English for Today 

A. BEACOCK, With a Foreword by Dr. W. HD: ROUSE 

* Caldwell Cook's work at the Perse School was a source of inspiration to many 
hindreds of teachers.. This story-.of his life, written by one of his pupils, is particularly 


vauable because it contains, in addition to-biographical an account of his Play’ 
“Way methods in the classroom.’ Times Educational Suppl. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


A. j. |. RATCLPF, M.A. 


A practical and helpful handbook on Teaching Method, showing in detail how the Auchor 
- Was. prepared pupils for the General School and Higher School Certificate Examinations. 
» The Appendix contains an Example of a Second Year's Assignment. 2s. 6d. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd . 
Parkside Edinburgh 
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LIST OF MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE 1 JANUARY 1946 
CENTRAL BODY 


*Assort, A. S., G.P.O. Box 76, Hong Kong 
R. G. J., 25 Mansiield Road, Taunton, 
merset 


— Sister Mary, O.P., St. Dominic’s Priory, Stone, 


Bacon, J. E., RM II, Ax Class, Anson Division, 
H.M.S. Duke, Malvern, Worcs. 

Bain, Miss M. Elspeth, Withington Girls’ School, 
100 Wellington Road, Fallowfield, Manchester 14 

“io Mrs. James, 57 Lilybank Crescent, Forfar, 


Bares, Miss M. H., 46 Croxland Road, Welling- 
borough, Northants. 

ag A. y M., 35 Stamford Court, Stamford 
rook, W. 

Bracock, D. 11 Rustat Road, Cambridge . 

Beer, Mrs. L. ‘Ludlow’, Aysgarth Road, Red- 

tT, H. 

Beynon, W. T., 13 Dorset Square, N.W. 

va Professor M. G., Bai — Wadia Library, 
Fergusson College, Poona 4 

Bretty, Miss M., 30 Teddington Pa Park, Teddington, 
Middlesex 

Brake, Mother Mary Dominic, Ursuline Convent, 
15 The Downs, Wimbledon, S.W. 20 

ent of Extra-Mural Studies, 


ewcastle-upon-Tyne 
Bono Mine Freda C., 


2 Park Road, W. 4 
Bonincton, Mother Mary Bernard, Ursuline Con- 


vent, 15 The Downs, Wimbledon, ’s. W. 20 


“ Miss L. K., 14. Kelham Road, Cleethorpes, 
cs. 
Bowporn The Librarian, Bruns- 


Farnham, Surrey 
BRERETON, Charles, 23 Abbey Street, ~ 
Broapuurst, A. V., 246 Great Portland Street, W. 1 
Brown, Frederick, ‘Holly Tree’, 42 Knutsford Road, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire 
Bruun, Miss S., ‘Little Nance’ Sweets, Crackington 
Haven, Nr. Bude 
Bryant, William G., Henbury, Stanley Green Road, 
Poole, Dorset 
Bucx.ey, S. E., Messrs. George G. Harrap & Co. 
Ltd., 182 Hi 7h Holborn, W.C. 1 
IDGE, L L. & G. Cornwallis House, Royal Hos- 
pital School, Ipswich 
BurcHELL, Miss ary E., Kilve, Batheaston, Bath 
Caucutra, Imperial Library, The Librarian, India 
egg Michael, Cotsall House, Broadway, Worcs. 
Cave, L. M. H., Collegiate School, Wanganui, New 


Zealand 
yg wing Raymond, 61 Buxton Lane, Caterham, 


Elsie, Stoke Albany, Market Har- 


borough, Lei 
R., 4 Garrard Road, Banstead, 


Surrey 


*DHANDHANIA, 


Couuins, D. C., Arthur Seat, Bulphan, Nr. Upminster, 


Coorgr, Miss Daphne, 27 Sundorne Crescent, 
Shrewsbury, Shro 

Cross, Miss M. N., 54 Clissold Court, N. 4 

Currey, R. N., 3 Beverley Road, Colchester 

Cusnon, D. N., ‘Claudon’, 64 Ruskin Road, Car- 
shalton, Surrey 

won Kenneth neth Basil, Welcombe Enclosure, Songhor, 

en 

Das, Dr. S. K., 5 Cornwallis Street, Flat No. 2p, 
Calcutta, Bengal, India. 

D.A.V. CoLLeceE, The Sholapur, 

Davenport, C. B., ‘Herries’, rae Hill R 
Pinkneys Green, Maidenhead, Ber 

E. V., Alma Court, 59 West Cromwell 

Davenport, M. I., 14 Fairholme Road, Burnley, 

90 Murray Street, Hr. Broughton, 
Salford 7, Lancs 

Davrs, Bernard, Selwyn College, Cambri 

Day, Eric H., Water End, Stokench High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

Day, W. L. G., 57 Milton Road, Hi Herts. 

K. L., c/o M/s Bhudarmull Chandi- 
prasad, pur City, Bihar, India 
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THE ALEC GEORGE 
SCHOOL WRITING 


“(Founded 1929 in LONDON) 


"PRINCIPAL A. G. WINGFIELD 


Polytechnic and London Universi 


If you have difticaley in finding a publisher for your Peat let me give you a candid 
criticism? Helpful suggestions and hints on getting into contact with publishers. 

If you want to write a‘novel my Course\of ten Lessons will help you: It teaches you 
Construction, Writing the Synopsis, Choice of Theme; Development of Plot, Scene 
and Character into Action, Breaking up into Chapters. ‘The Art of Suspense. Methods 
of work, prompting Inspiration, taking account of Time Changes and ¢ 


YOUR 
NOVEL, 
from. 

Plot 


Publisher 


Chapter 


Headings. And+-How to attract Publishers. exercises on and 
long Personal letters... 
| Write to: 
Also Courses in. Journalism, Story Writing, 
Writing’ Postry, and Humour, £5. A.G. WINGFIELD 
Typewriting 1s, 6d..(2 2s., “Ashford Road, Bournemouth 
Revision 7s. 6d., per 1,000 words. ‘Hampshire 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST problems of Adoption 
BOOKSHOP 
BACK 
* FOR BOOKS* 


New and secondhand i 


Stock of 3 million volumes ” 
‘We BUY Books, too 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
5660 (x6 lines) 


John 


BERNARD L. CALMUS’ 


A gripping novel by a new : 
Writing Discovery on’a theme 
of Topical Vital Interest 


upon, “the reader’ London's Weekly. finally to 


PRICE” 


Publications. 


Road, London 


Monkey 


Translated by ARTHUR WALEY | 


Essentially a serious comic novel... riotous delight. ..1 doubt if what 
we call genius has ever before been so dazzlingly, elightfully, and at the 
same time humorously depicted.” w. J. TURNER in Spectator. 


‘tn translating Monkey in the way he has*done, Waley has added a great 
book to the treasury of English literature. ...In modern times, besides 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Waley is the only translator of genius. . .. The felicity of his 
style is really extraordinary.’ MAURICE COLLIS in Time and Tide. 


‘Apart from its deeper ‘meaning and wise proverbial it is full of 
laughable entertainment.’ Manchester Guardian Weekly. 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


NEW ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND 
For Practice in Comprehension 
A collection of passages of Prose and Verse, with questions 
designed, mainly to test the pupil’s power to understand, appre- 
ciate, analyse, and reproduce matter he has read. 
* These exercises provide excellent practice in comprehension for pupils a 
nearing the School Certificate examination.’—A.M 3/- 


[THE 
KING’S ENGLISH FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 
By A. R. MOON, M.A., A.K.C., and G. F. GOLDING, M.A. 


The book is intended for’ those who are taking a first course in 
commercial subjects and who seek to use English in writing sum-_ 
maries, reports, business letters, and short-essays. 

‘It shows the application of. ogee English to commercial purposes 
and interweaves principles with practice with such facility that the 
student can never lose echnical Fournal. 


Lo NGMANS, GREEN & Co..Ltd., 43 Albert Drive, London, S.W.19 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford; by Charles Batey, Printer to the University. ' . ; 
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“Claremont College, Library 


» THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


IMPLICATIONS OF TRAGEDY Leech 
MAETERIANCK AND STATIC DRAMA JE. Malcolm 
VERSE-WRITING—ADVICE TO BEGINNERS Cicely Boas 
MUSE IN-INDIA~AN ASPECT. OF ALUN LEWIS... Gordon Symes 

W.N. P. BARBELLION (1889-1919) E. W. Martin 
A NOTE ON THOMAS NASHE D, Mackerness 


G. Rostrevor Hamilton Geoffrey Johnson... Willy 
NOTES REVIEWS GORRESPONDENCE 
BULLETIN POETRY COMPETITION. | 


"PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
_. GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD. UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Teaching of English Series — 
Every educationist is familiar with this famous series which now numbers well over 
200 volumes and is constantly growing. The books are clearly printed and bound in 


cloth with gilt lettering. tach volume is edited by an expert in his own field and 
contains Notes, Questions, and Exercises... Prices 1s..8d. (Junior) and. 2s. (Senior) each. 


A SELECTION OF TITLES SHOWING RANGE OF SENIOR SECTION. 


Modern Short Stories © (Modern Biography 
Selected by JOHN BUCHAN Edited by LORD DAVID CECIL 
12. outstanding stories, ranging from. A collection of extracts, with useful notes 
Stevenson to E. M. Forster. cand questions. 
The Music of Poetry Prose of Our Time ) 
BODY, B.A., M.Ed. by A.) J RATCLIFFE, 
Described as the ideal anthology of By writers who are making modern 
modern poetry. Titerature. 
Diaries and Journals SelectionsfromMatthewArnold q 
* Bdited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON 4 


With an Introduction, commentaries, 
Burney. and many notes and questions. 


- English for Today 
ROY PATERSON Be F 


A Rapid Course. in Grammar and Composition specially designed to meet the needs of 
the new Modern Schools, suitable for first-year pupils of the A and B streams. 2s. 9d. 


Play Way English for Today ee | 
D. A: BEACOCK, M.A. With 2 Foreword by Dr. W.H.D.ROUSE 


Caldwell Cook's work at the Perse School was.a source of inspiration to many 
hundreds of.teachers. This story of his life, written by one of his pupils,-is particularly : 
valuable becatise it contains, in addition to biographical details, an account of his Play Z 

Way methods in the classroom.’ Times Educational Suppl. illustrated. 8s, 6d, net. 


The Teaching of English in Upper Forms 
A. J. |. RATCLIFF, M.A, 


A practical and helpful handbook on Teaching Method, mith. in detail how the Author : e 
has prepared pupils for the General School-and Higher School Certificate Examinations. a 
The Appendix contains an Example of a Second Year’s Assignment. 2s. 6d. be 


Thomas Nelson &Sonsktd 
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| SCHOOL OF WRITING | 


(Founded 1929 in LONDON) Plot 

j PRINCIPAL A.G. WINGFIELD to. 
Pol hnic and London Uni 


if you have difficulty in finding a for novel let me give you a candid 
+ 3 criticism? Helpful suggestions and hints on getting into contact with publishers. 

If you want to write a novel my Course of ten Lessons will help you. . It teaches you 
Construction, Writing the Synopsis, Choice of Theme; Development of Plot, Scene 
4 and Character into Action. Breaking up into Chapters. ‘The Art of Suspense. Methods 
° . of work, prompting Inspiration, taking account of Time Changes and choosing Chapter, 
Headings. . And—How to attract Publishers, Ten exercises’ on: Novel- Writing and 


Revision 10s.,:per 1,000 words: (Member:of the: English Association) 


long Personal letters. Fee £10. 
Also Courses in journalism, Story Writing, 
Writing for Children, Poetry,and Humour,£5. |... 34 Ashford.’ Bournemouth 
a Typewriting 1s. 6d, (2 copies), Criticism 2s, |. ~~ H: mpshire 
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A New Shakespeare for Schools 

THE SATCHEL SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by 
4 Formerly Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, Principal Teacher of English, Hermitage 
and: Charles Oldham (University) Scholar, School, Helensburgh. 

AS YOU LIKE IT f THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

Limp Cloth cover. 3a. each {Other volumes in preparation.) 


The text of this new Shakespeare has been carefully edited. A briéf Preliminary Note gives the reader all the in- 
formation needed before the study of the play is begun, while short footnotes explain unfamiliar words and allusions. 
The Questions at the end are specially designed to stimulate the reader.to think about what has been read, as well 
as to prepare the pupil for. examinations. The Appendices give condénsed but most helpful information about 
Shakespeare's Life and Works, about the Elizabethan theatre, and about the dates and sources of the play. 


THE MINSTER ENGLISH TEXTS 


“With Exercises by DENT, M.A., Head Mastér of Westminster City School. 
Each book is provided with two sets of exercises—one-on the text in-.general, the other designed to help more. 
detailed study of sel d passages. : ‘ 


4 ADDISON-The De Coverlay Papers. KINGLAKEElothen: 


AUSTEN-—Pride and Prejudice. 2s. 6d, LAMB—The Adventures of Ulysses. ts. 9d. 
q BOSWELL~A: Concise Boswell.. The Life of Samue! MACAULAY—Essay on Clive. 1s. 9d, 
Johnson, LL.D., by James Boswell. Abridged, 2s. 9d... -STEVENSON—Kidnapped, 2s. 6d... 
BUNYAN—The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part|. 2s. 3d. ‘STEVENSON—Travels with a Donkey in the 
4 DICKENS—A: Christmas Carol. | ts. 9d, Cevennes. 3d. 


& SON, 66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.c2— 
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Bugle Blast (Fourth Serie). 


An Anthology, ‘edited by 
JACK AISTROP and REGINALD MOORE 


@ Thirty-one writers contribute to this series. They are. not all in: the 
Services—for with this. series, and in recognition of demobilization, publi- 
cation in these’ pages is no longer conditional upon that—but their work, 
without exception, mirrors the frantic scene-shifting of our times, whether 
we are witnessing the ribaldry and uneasy companionship of women con- 
‘scripts or the lonely end of a Chinese lieutenant in a foreign hospital. 
@ Scene-shiftirg it is—more than: performance ; and so you will not find 
mene any pretence that we.are living in a secure world. 


6s, net 


LONDON: “GEORGE ALLEN ANID UNWIN 


THE HERITAGE OF POETRY 


English Poems from Chaucer to the Present Day 
Chosen and Edited by PHILIP WAYNE 


*It is undeniably a rich collection of English poetry, and i its value 

enhanced by some sensible notes.and neat summaries of poetic 
genius.’ The Times Literary Supplement. 

*The general reader will feel happy. in the hands of a man who 


approaches poetry with “‘blood and aa well commingled”. , 
BASIL DE 'SELINCOURT in The Observer. 6s. 6d. 


‘THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND, A.D. 500-1942 4 
By WILLIAM J. ENTWISTLE and ERIC GILLETT | iy | 


“Is always readable and enlightening... .. Nothing of real i impor- 
tance has been overlooked by either author. . . an excellent guide.’ 
The Times Educational Supplement. 

‘Everything of real importance seems to be included and it should 5 
prove a most excellent and readable guide to the general student.’ ‘a 
Independent School. 7s. 6d. net a 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. Ltd., 43 Albert Drive, London, S.W.19 a. 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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» THE MAGAZINE. OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
“Volume VI. Number 35. Summer 1947. Price Half-a-crown net 


SIDNEY AND THE CULT OF ROMANTIC LOVE E.G. Pettet 


ON THE DEATH OF CORDELIA Evander Milne 


“Evander Milne Vide S. Pinto Ramsey. 


Busby Smith DLR, Tucker Winter Were 


DRAMATIC NOTES GORRESPONDENCE 


BULLETIN. POETRY COMPETITION 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Teaching of English Series 


This series now numbers well over 200 volumes and is constantly growing. 
“Every effort is made to keep 2 substantial number of titles in print, in 
spite of present-day difficulties. The books are clearly printed and bound 
in-cloth with gilt lettering. Each volume is edited by an expert. in his 
= field’ and contains Notes, Questions, and Exercises. Price 1s. 8d. | 
{hinior) and 2s, (Senior) each. git 


~& SELECTION OF TITLES SHOWING RANGE OF SENIOR SECTION 


Modern Short Stories Modern Biography 
Selected by JOHN BUCHAN Edited by LORD DAVID-CECIL 


42--outstanding stories, ranging from of extracts; with useful 
oR, Stevenson to E. M. Forster. and questions. 


The Music of Poetry Prose of Our Time 
AH. BODY, BA. M.Ed. by A. J.J. RATCLIFR MA. 
“Described as the ideal anthology of By writers who are making modern 

modern. poetry. literature. : 


Selecticnsfrom Matthew Arnold 
Edited by Dr, RICHARD WILSON: 
With an Introduction, commentaries, . 


4 


Diaries and Journals 
Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON 
Pepys—Evelyn—Fox—Boswell—Wesley— 


Burney. “wand many notes and questions. 
The Story of Achilles 


With Notes and Questions by... 
A. 1.1. RATCLIFF, M.A. 


Published in two volumes. illustrated. 


Translated by Dr. W. H..D. ROUSE 

“The publishers are to. be congratulated 
on making accessible to schools the work 
of so great a Scholar as W. H. D. Rouse.’ 


Schoolmaster.. 
‘Three Elizabethan Plays | 
_ “A Shorter Boswell 
An excellent abridgément made by Man. in his Humour—A New Way to~ 


famous: Johnsonian. Pay Old Debts, Abridged for Schools. © 


“Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
Parkside Edinburgh | 
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THE ALEC GEORGE 
SCHOOL OF WRITING 


(Founded 1929 in LONDON) 


‘PRINCIPAL A. G. WINGFIELD. 
(London Polytechnic and London University, 


Journalism, Economics.) Publisher 
Associate. Member of Society of Civil Service Authors 


If you have difficulty in finding a publisher for your novel let me give you a candid 
criticism? Helpful suggestions and hints on getting into contact with publishers. 
If you want to write anovel my Gourse of ten Lessons will help you. It teaches you 
Construction, Writing the Synopsis, Chcice of Theme; Development of Plot, Scene 
and Character into Action. Breaking up into Chapters. ‘The Art of Suspense. Methods 
of work, prompting Inspiration, taking account of Time Changes and choosing Chapter 
Headings. And—How to attract Publishers. Ten exercises ‘on and 
long Personal letters.’ Fee . 


“Write 
Also Courses in Journalism, Story Writing, 4. A. G. WINGFIELD 
Weiting for Children, Poetry, and Humour, £5, 34 Ashford Road, Bournemouth — 
Typewriting 1s. 6d, (2 copies), Criticism 28.5) Hampshire 


Revision 10s,, per 1,000 words. (Member of the English Association): 


-BLACKIE- 


“THE MINSTER ENGLISH TEXTS | 


With Exercises'by J. C. DENT, M.A., Head Master of Westminster City Sehool, 


Each book Is provided with two of exercises—one onthe text in eneral, other help more 
detailed study of selected passages. texts are complete, 


Two New Volumes: 
Maurois—DISRAELI. A picture of the Victorian ee 


AUSTEN—Pride aad Prejudice. 2s, 6d, LAMB—The Adventures of Ulystes. 1s. 9d; 
BOSWELL—A Concise Boswell. The life of Samuel  MACAULAY—Eesay on Clive, {s. 9d. 
Johnson, tL.D., by James Boswell. Abridged. 2s. 9d. . STEVENSON-—Kidnapped. 
BUNYAN—The Pilgrim's Progress. Part 2s, 3d. STEVENSON—Travels with a Donkey in the 
DICKENS—A Christmas Carol, Cevennes. 2s. 
ELIOT—-Silas Marner. 6d. SWIFT —Gulliver's Travels. Land Il, 28. 
Editedsby, 
R. F, PATTERSON, M.A,, D. Lice. (AN SIMPSON, ™,A., Ph.D. 
Formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, vowel ‘Principal Teacher of English, Hermitage — 
“and Charles Oldham (University) Shakespeare Sc 7 ; School, Helensburgh. 
AS YOU LIKE iT HE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
JULIUS CAESAR A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 
Limp Cloth cover, ts. 3d. each 
Preliminary Note, Shore Footnotes, Questions and ices on 's Lifeand Works; the Elizabethan 


theatre and the dares and are incly 
We are always pleased to consider LOREEN for inspection copies’ : 
ae BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 66 CHANDOS. PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2—1 
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A Poetry Miscellany, edited by 
‘KEITH BULLEN: AND JOHN CROMER 


This book consists of <r Englishand French poems and translations into English from 
the Greek, Latin and French. Among the contributors are: G, S. Fraser, John: Gawswerth, 
Evan John, Ahmed Rassim, Alan Rook, john Waller and Arséne Yergath. The book is well 
illustrated with photographs of the. contributors. 

net 


Raiders’ Dawn 


and other Poems 


ALUN LEWIS 
‘A fine unpretentious book by a born poet.’—The Listener. 


‘A true poet .. ..writing of what he sees and feels with a restraint which is convincing and 
carries the hall-mark of quatity. “Poetry 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 


FOUR NEW: VOLUMES 
Just added to the Series 


MORE SHORT STORIES MORE-ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Old and New  Bdited by C. H. Lockirr, 
Edited by S. H. M’Grapy, M.A. 

‘Edited by. E. W. Parker; M.C. by R.'W. Jepson, M.A. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. Ltd., 43 Albert Drive, London, S.W. 19 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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Olaremant College Library 


7} THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
2 ; Volume VI. Number 36. Autumn 1947. Price Half-a-crown net 


THE POETRY OP JOHN GOWER 
THE STORY OF BELLA ARMSTRONG Curl 
BOOKS FOR THE SOLDIER Graham Taylor 


POEMS 
Arundell Esdaile ee Roger Lancelyn Green Henry B. Raynor 
H. M. Margolieuth Margaret Willy B, R. Gibbs 
Edward Vandermere Fleming Audrey de Roemer Sydney D. Tremayne 


DRAMATIC: NOTES REVIEWS 
BULLETIN POETRY COMPETITION 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Teaching of English Series 


This famous series now numbers well over 200 volumes and is constant! 
growing. The books are clearly printed and beund in blue cloth with gilt 
lettering. Each volume is edited by an expert in his own field and contains 
Notes, Questions, and Exercises. A Jist of titles now available may be had on 
=< application to the publishers. Prices 1s. 6d. (Junior) and 2s. (Senior) each. 


JUST OUT READY SHORTLY 
Antony and Cleopatra 
Doctor Johnson Edited by NORA RATCLIFF, M.A. 
CHARLES MARSHALL Foliows the pattern of the other Shake- 


speare piays in the series, with Notes. 
. Ashore biography of Dr. Johnson which 


“also provides a lively impression of the Folk Tales of Wales 
social scene in the London of the eigh- EIRWEN JONES 


teenth century and in the West Highlands Acollection of thirty folk tal d 
and Islands after the Forty-five. drawn ra many arcs of Wales. ages: 


fHustrazed. 


Language in Society 
M. M. LEWIS 


The Linguistic Revolution: a discussion cf the part played by language in all forms of 
Society from earliest times to the present day. A scholarly exposition which will be 
invaluable to teachers of English, since Dr. Lewis analyses the function of language in the 
School and makes suggestions for the improvement of English language teaching in the 
secondary and modern school. Ready shortly. 42s, 6d. net 


Play Way English for Today 


D. A, BEACOCK, M.A. With a Foreword by Dr. VW. H. D. ROUSE 


“Caldwell Cook's work at the Perse School was a source of inspiration to many 
hundreds of teachers. This story of his life, written by one of his pupils, is particularly 
valuable because it contains, in addition to biographical detaiis, an account of his Play 
Way methods in the ciassroom.’ Times Educational Supplement. illustrated. 8s, 6d. net 


The Teaching of English in 
Upper Forms 


A. 3.3. RATCLIFF, M.A. 


Shape that Sentence ! 
A. RAL CUIPF, M.A. 


"Should be of great use not only to 
A practical and helpful handbook on teachers ... but to those earnest students 


Teaching Method. The Appendix con- who are themselves determined to 


tains ah example of a Second Year's eradicate weaknesses.’"—A.M.A. 28. 6d. net 
assignment. : 2s. 6d. 


Nelson Parkside - Edinburgh 
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What Happens Next? 
The first six silent films in this series showing 
unfinished episodes intended to stimulate ideas 


for English composition are now available. Each 
film has a running titne of three minutes. 


No.1. The Policeman and the Burglar 
No. 2. Over the Cliff . 

No. 3. Swept out to Sea 

No, 4. The Fire 


Films to ae No. 5. The Stolen Bicycle 


No.6. Cut off by the Tide 
Teaching notes available. 


Find a Word 


The first two of a series of four-minute films 
designed to stimulate vocabulary building. The 
¢ight items in each film are intended to provide 

En v i ish material for descriptive work, and to provoke 
interest and discussion about the right use of 


words. Sugsestions and exercises are outlined 
in the teaching notes. 


assist the 


teaching of 


No. x. Eight examples of how water moves. 


Price £3 each film. Hiring 0.2, Eight examples of how animals move. 
charge 2/6 for the first day, oe igh 


plus 1/- for each subsequent Four other films in this series will be ready by 
day up to one week. 
December 1947. 


BRITISH INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS LTD. 


in association with PATHE PICTURES LTD. 
MILL GREEN ROAD MITCHAM SURREY 
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A True-Born 
Englishman 


Being @ Life of Henry Fielding 
WILLCOCKS” 


Author of Mary Queen of Scots and Bunyan Calling 


@ in all the long succession of English writers none is more English than 
Henry Fielding, and his values are ours to-day. His satire is directed at that 
supreme folly, the worship of a little “Great. Man’, and at the supreme 
national vice, the lust for domination, which, as he says, brings more misery 
into the world than any other crime. 

@A full life and a critical assessment of Fielding as novelist, dramatist, 
journalist, and the magistrate grappling with vice. The large-hearted, 
generour humourist and the satirist is portrayed against the political and 
Souial background of his age. IHustrated. 15s, net 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


ENGLISH SONNETS 


A new and uncommonly judicious collection of sonnets by famous and 
forgotten writers from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries. 


“Mr. Taylor has achieved something rare but essential in collections of this kind—the 
element of surprise. ‘This book has found room to perform one vital function of any 


anthology. : that of attracting the general reader to the best work of forgotten poets.’ 
New Statesman and Nation. 


‘The selection is genuinely catholic, free of the excluding prejudice of any clique. . . 
full-of good things, familiar and less familiar."- CHARLes MORGAN in The Sunday Times. 


Bs. 6d. net 124 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. Ltd., 6 & 7 Clifford St., London, W.1 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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